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YEAR ROUND LESSONS IN SCIENCE 


For Primary Grades 


By ALICE HANTHORN 
Principal, Observation School, Cleveland, Ohio 


TRADE MARK 


HIGH-GRADE FORGED STEEL 
SCHOOL SCISSORS 


| Genuine Forged Steel Scissors, fully nickeled. Accurately assembled 


Forty Lessons, printed in duplicating ink 
—Four for each month of the school year 


with steel screw to keep the blades in proper alignment for easy cut- 
ting. Manufactured under the most modern methods of drop forg- 


ing, grinding, and heat treating to 


insure a high-grade pair of scissors 
that will hold a lasting cutting edge 
and give complete satisfaction. 

A delightfully smooth and easy- 
cutting scissor. Every pair guar- 


ji anteed. Any scissor not proving en- 
{ tirely satisfactory will be replaced. 
| Complete lines for The subjects include Citizenship, Safety, Signs of the 
the school supply Month, Holidays, Reading Lessons, and ‘‘Something-to- 
trade. Do” suggestions. Each is illustrated, and the text— 
printed in large type—is within the vocabulary of children 
of 1st to 4th Grades . . . This book provides just the type 
nis : : of Science Studies teachers require, and eliminates the 
Blunt End Scissors Sharp Point Scissors task of hand copying, saving hours oftime. Size 8144x11. 
THE ACME SHEAR COMPANY, Inc. Pulse, 31.08 
BRIDGEPORT, CONN. MILTON BRADLEY COMPANY 
FAMOUS SINCE 1874 


SPRINGFIELD, MASSACHUSETTS 


Eight books— 
Grades I to VIIl 
Simplified— 
Effective 
Art Teaching 
is presented in 
this New, 
Progressive 
Series of 


Art Books— 
CREATIVE ART FOR GRADED SCHOOLS 


By Louise D. Tessin 


original lessons in Cut Paper, Figure Drawing, Animal —a wealth of suggestions for supervisors—a real aid to the 
Drawing, Constructing, Designing, Crayon, Paint Spatter Work, grade teacher in presenting creative art problems to her pupils. 
all types of Borders, Lettering, Clay Modeling, Stenciling, Land- 
scape Drawing, and other correlated Art Designs. All projects ; In scope, clarity and teaching results this series will prove 
are practicable with the ordinary, simple equipment, crayons, its superiority by comparison with any similar books published. 
paints, and papers, common to every school. Sample book and Teacher’s Manual (State Grade) 
—a Teacher’s Manual explains in detail every step of the work 50c postpaid. Twelve books and one Teacher’s Manual 
for each problem. (State Grade) $3.75. 


MILTON BRADLEY COMPANY, Springfield, Mass. 
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POD EIGHT 


Let’s all be Careful 
of our Health and Life! 


POSTERS 
in Hektograph 


—will instill the health and safety 
principles in the young and receptive 
] FIRE 18 mind in an easy and unforgettable 
DOORS Designs beauty, each carrying a 
message of importance pertaining to 
“PLACE the fundamental rules of health and 
. safety. Each poster bears a large 
caption and appropriate verse in bold 
type. The teacher may easily re- 
produce these on any type of dupli- 
cating machine so that each child 
may color his own poster to suit his 
individual taste. 
The series comprises twelve subjects 
as follows: 


EAT VEGETABLES DRINK MILK 


BE CLEAN 
FIRE IS TREACHEROUS HITCH RIDES ARE DANGEROUS THE STREET IS NOT A PLACE 
CROSS CROSSINGS CAUTIOUSLY BRUSH YOUR TEETH FOR GAMES 
REFUSE RIDES WITH STRAN- USE SHARP TOOLS CAREFULLY EXERCISE OUTDOORS 
GERS EAT FRUIT 
Size 9x 1114. In attractive portfolio. 


Price, Postpaid, 50c 
YEAR ROUND LITTLE PLAYS FOR PRIMARY GRADES 


Delightful dramatizations for children of Primary Grades. Its plays are simplified in regard to properties, stage 
directions and subject matter, so that a teacher may produce them effectively with a minimum amount of prepara- 
tion. They are printed in large type, in duplicating ink, eliminating the hours of hand copying or typing necessary 
with the ordinary play script. The subjects include Holidays, Safety, Nature, Citizenship and Fantasy. The 
pages are scored, to tear out easily, and the hektographed scripts may be retained for repeated use. 

Size 7144 x 10%. Price, Postpaid, $1.00 
MILTON BRADLEY COMPANY, SPRINGFIELD, MASS. 


Only £1.49 brings you 


plus postage 


=.) 7art teaching folios for the grades 


Black & White Silhouettes—12—9’’ x Flowers and Springtime—BUSY BEE 
12” sheets large size silhouettes for Hal- Packet—16 cards taking you step by step 
lowe’en, Thanksgiving, Christmas—each in simplified drawing of flowers, making 
monthly sheet fits into special work forthe cards, booklets, paper work, May baskets, 
season of the year. and suggested spring projects. 
Handbook of Elementary Drawing— Foster—BUSY BEE Packet—cards for 
Here are 20 pages of concentrated help, : 
: : é ‘ Easter boxes, novelties, booklets, egg 
ideas, and steps in teaching drawing— : : 
. decorations, and so on—enough ideas for a 

trees, landscapes, houses, fruit, vegetables, 

: : whole flock of Easters. 
flowers, animals—worth the price of the 
entire set. 


Safety Posters—should be as essential a 
Thanksgiving—BUSY BEE Packet— subject in grade school as swimming 


16 cards of patterns, paper work, borders, must be to ducklings. More than just 


sand table projects, designs, and class 16 cards of “help—each is a lesson in 
“adventures.” disguise. 


Animal Toys and Drawing—BUSY BEE Packet—a decidedly simplified drawing, 
paper work, and toy set—the ‘“‘high spot’”’ in many a grade school art class. 


SUPPLY LIMITED—ORDER WHILE STOCK IS AVAILABLE 


USE THIS MONEY SAVING: COUPON 


Go0D IDEAS FOR. GOOD IDEAS FOR 


SPRINGTIME EASTER FAIRBAIRN PUBLISHERS, 429 Printers Bldg., Worcester, Mass. 


ey Send the 7 art folios at the price of $1.49 plus 21 cents postage. 

Enclosed is $1.70 Sen@C€.0.D. pay $1.70 plus C.O.D. costs 
PACKETS 
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USE TOOLS 
GOOD IDEAS FOR 
THANKSGIVING 
UTHE 
50c 
B LAC K 
WHITE 
ELEMENTARY 
TO cUT 
ano € 
50c ~ 38¢ 
POSTERS 
OTHER SAFETY PROJECTS 
$400 
— 


Do You Obey Traffic Rules? 


NU 


Look and listen, and obey the rule, 
That's the way to be safe at school. 


9091—_SAFETY POSTERS 


Lessons in safety brought to bear upon 
the receptive minds of children in a most 
impressive and ‘“easy-to-take’’ way. 
But beautiful pictures portraying the 
common hazards of our modern day life, 
attractively presented, ready to color 
with crayon or water color. When 
colored, they may be displayed about the 
schoolroom where the children see them 
and friendly discussion periods may be 
devoted to the pictures and sentiments 
expressed by them. In this way the 
lessons which they portray are instilled 
in the young mind in a lasting and im- 
pressive manner. 

Twelve designs printed in black outline 
on good white Bristol board, size 11’ x 
14”. In portfolio. Price, postpaid, $0.60 


Companion set to above 


HEALTH POSTERS 


These Health Posters present in pleas- 
ing detail some of the fundamental rules 
which should be observed by every 
growing child in order to encourage and 
enrich the health and vitality to which he 
is entitled. 


Twelve designs. Price, postpaid, $¢ 60 


MILTON BRADLEY CO. 


Springfield, Mass. 


Published monthly (except July and 
August) by MILTON BRADLEY 
COMPANY, Springfield, Mass. Edito- 
rial and Executive Offices, 74 Park 
Street. Published on the 10th of the 
month previous to the date it bears. 
Send all manuscripts to AMERICAN 
CHILDHOOD, Springfield, Mass. 


Entered as Second-Class Mail 
Matter February 1, 1942, at the 
Post Office at Springfield, 
Mass., under the Act of Con- 
gress March 3, 1897. 


* COPYRIGHT, 1942, BY MIL- 
TON BRADLEY COMPANY. 
ALL RIGHTS RESERVED. 


All contributions must be mailed on 
the full responsibility of the sender, and 
should be accompanied by a stamped and 
self-addressed envelope if their return 
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LESSONS IN 
SOCIAL STUDIES 


ALICE HANTHORN 


Principal, Oliver Hazard Perry School, Cleveland, Ohio 


Early History of Our Country 


LIFE IN THE FOREST 
(Reading Lesson) 

‘Long ago people made homes in the forests. 

They had to cut down the great trees. 

Many men worked together. 

They helped each other. 

It took a long time to cut down a big tree. 

The trees were cut up into logs. 

The logs were used to build the houses. 

The logs did not fit closely together. 

The men put mud or plaster in the cracks. 


These houses were called log cabins. 


To the Teacher: 


In order to appreciate our country, it is necessary to know something of its development. 
A simple survey of the early homes is being given in these lessons. 

Children take modern conveniences and luxuries for granted. They need to learn some- 
thing of the limitations of Colonial and pioneer life. 


SOMETHING TO DO 


If possible take a walk through the woods. Dramatize chopping down trees to make a 
clearing for a cabin. If this cannot be done, bring in pictures of forests. Discuss the labor 
involved in making a clearing for a cabin. Learn how a tree must be chopped in order to make 
it fall where the wood cutter wants it to. 


RIDDLES 
WHAT AM I? WHAT AM I? 
I was big and strong. I am a little house. 
I looked out over the forest. I stand in the forest. 
Some men chopped me down. Many men made me. 
Now I am in a cabin. I am made of trees. 
What am I? What am I? 
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LESSONS IN SOCIAL STUDIES 
ALICE HANTHORN 
LOG CABINS (Reading Lesson) 
Log cabins were lovely in the summer. 
The forest trees made them cool. 
The rain pattered down on the roof. 


People could hear the birds singing 
in the trees. 


In the winter the cabins were cold. 
The cold wind blew through the cracks. 


The people used their fireplaces to keep 
warm. 


Great logs were burned in the fireplace. 


People stayed near the fire. 


SOMETHING TO DO 


Construct a log wall. Ask children to bring in branches of trees. These can be cut in 
lengths to correspond to logs. Have the children fit them together to form the wall of a minia- 
ture cabin. Clay can be used to stop up the cracks. 


If the class has the ability, let them construct the entire cabin. This will give an idea of 
the crudity of these early buildings. 


Bring in pictures of log cabins. Ask children to give talks on experiences of living in a 
cabin such as Boy Scouts’ cabin, summer camps, and shelter houses in parks. 
Furniture 


Bring in pictures of the furniture in cabins—fireplace, large iron kettle, warming pans, 
sideboards. 


Sanded Floors 
Learn how and why these were sanded. 


STORY HOUR 
Priscilla’s Trundle Bed 


Priscilla was a little Puritan girl who lived in a log cabin. She slept inatrundle bed. That 
is a bed that is kept under a big bed in the day time. Each night mother pulled the trundle 
bed out and Priscilla felt warm and safe in her cozy little bed. Mother and father slept in the 
big bed. 

Each morning Priscilla spread her bed up neatly. Then mother pushed it under the big 
bed. It was out of sight all day long and did not take up any room in the little cabin. 
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PRAIRIE HOMES (Reading Lesson) Py 


Long ago people made homes on the 
prairie. 


They had no wood to use for houses. 
They had no bricks or stone. 

They made houses of sod. 

The men cut out great pieces of sod. 


Roots of the prairie grass held the sod 
together. 


The pieces were laid on top of each other 
to make the walls. 


The walls looked like brick walls. 


These houses were called sod houses. 


SOMETHING TO LEARN 


Prairie Grass (Information for the teacher) 


Prairie grass is a coarse, strong grass which covers the prairies. 
tough. These roots hold the earth together so firmly that pieces of sod can be cut and handled 


easily. 


Prairie grass is valuable in many ways. It is excellent food for cattle. 
strong wind blows the grass roots keep the top soil from blowing away. Recent dust blizzards 
were largely due to the fact that this grass no longer covers the prairie. 


soil from being washed away by heavy rains. 


Even little children can understand how valuable prairie grass was to the pioneers. 


Houses Made of Sod 


One of the fundamental ideas of geography is man’s adjustment to his environment. 
plain to the children that pioneers had to use the materials they could find right at the place 


AMERICAN CHILDHOOD 


LESSONS IN SOCIAL STUDIES 


ALICE HANTHORN 


since there were no railroads or other means of transporting material. 


Contrast the appearance of the log cabins with that of the sod houses. 


of primitive, crude, adjust, environment. While these terms seem adult they will have mean- 
ing for even little children as they are used frequently. 


The roots are long and 


And when the 


Also grass kept the top 


Learn the meaning | 
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LESSONS IN SOCIAL STUDIES 


ALICE HANTHORN 
SOD HOUSES (Reading Lesson) 
The first sod houses were small and 
dark. 


Later people learned how to make 
larger houses. 


The walls were thick. 


Summers were hot on the prairies. 


The thick walls made the houses 
cool. 


Winters were often very cold. 


The thick walls made the houses 
warm. 


So these houses were comfortable 
most of the time. 


SOMETHING TO DO 
If possible find a grassy place where sod could be dug without causing damage. Notice 
al how the roots of the grass hold the earth together. Let the sod dry and construct a tiny sod 
house. 
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WHO KNOWS THE ANSWER? 


1. Jack and Mary lived in a sod house. They went toa country school. 
They had to walk 2 miles each morning and night. How far did Mary 
Ex: | walk each day? How far did Jack walk? How far did they both walk? 


> place}2, There were 2 boys and 4 girls in Mary’s class. How many children 
were there? 


mean-}3, There were only 3 children in Jack’s class. How many more were there 
in Mary’s class than in Jack’s? 
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PICTURE STUDY PLANS 


Picking Cotton 
ZETA I. BROWN 


Elementary Supervisor, Warwick, Rhode Island 


The following questions may serve such needs as: encouraging the shy child to talk, helping 
to develop sentence sense, and aiding the teacher in discovering the interests, needs, and speech 
habits of the individuals in her class. 


GRADES I and II 


Do you know what the people are doing in this picture? 
How many people do you see? 
How many children do you see? 


Why do you suppose these people look so sober? Do you smile when you have your picture 
taken? 


Point to the sack which hangs around the little girl’s neck. For what do you think she uses 
this sack? 


How many people in the picture have a sack in which to put their cotton? 


After their sacks are full, what do you think they do with the cotton? Look at the picture care- 
fully and perhaps you can tell. 


Do you think this is a warm day or a cold day? How can you tell? 

If it is a warm day, why do you suppose each person is wearing something on his head? 

Notice the skin of these people. In what way is it different from your skin? 

Do you know what people with black skin are called? 

All the people in the world are divided into races according to the color of their skin. We belong 


to the white race because our skin is white. To what race do you think the Negroes belong? 
Do you know any other races of people? 


Name all the things you can think of that are made of cotton. 

Do you see anything in your classroom that is made of cotton? 

Of what things are our clothes made besides cotton? 

Do you know in what part of our country cotton grows? 

Do you know why cotton is not raised in the northern part of our country? 


Have you ever seen a cotton boll? Perhaps one of your classmates or your teacher may be 
able to bring one to school. 


Tell your classmates one interesting thing about this picture. Be sure to tell just one thing. 


THINGS TO DO 


Find pictures at home to show your classmates. You may be able to find some of cotton or of 


Negroes. Tell your classmates one thing about your picture. Be sure to hold your picture 
where your classmates can easily see it. 


Draw a picture of a Negro boy picking cotton. Make his face and hands the right color. Puta 
red and white kerchief on his head. 


Make a frieze for your classroom showing Negroes picking cotton. Cotton batting makes some 
very interesting cotton bolls. 
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PICTURE STUDY PLANS—Continued 
GRADES III and IV KING COTTON 


The blouses and dresses which you have been wearing all summer may have grown on the 
cotton plantation which you can see on page 8. Does it seem possible that your white 
handkerchief, mother’s green and white apron, daddy’s blue shirt, and baby brother’s red and 
white play suit were once growing on plants? 

Just like any other plant that grows, cotton needs the right kind of soil and climate. It 
grows best in a warm climate. Nearly every warm country in the world raises cotton but the 
United States, Egypt, and China are the three leading countries in its production. Cotton is 
planted in the southern part of our country from about the middle of March to the middle of May. 
A modern machine called a “‘cotton planter” makes the furrow and sows and covers the seed. 
The cotton planter is usually drawn by a mule. It can plant as much as eight acres in one day. 

After two weeks when the little cotton plants begin to push up through the soil the planter 
is kept very busy. He must thin out his cotton plants until they are about a foot apart, and 
continue to hoe them to keep out the weeds. 

When the cotton plant is about a foot high it has beautiful white blossoms. Strangely 
enough, when these blossoms are one day old they turn t# a soft shade of pink, and on the third 
day they fall off. Left on the stalk is a tiny green cotton boll which grows until it is about the 
size of a hen’s egg. After six or eight weeks the cotton boll splits into three parts and opens 
proudly to show its contents of fluffy white fleece. 

The cotton plant is valuable to humans, to animals, and to the soil. Of course everyone 
knows that many of our clothes are made from cotton. Different qualities of materials from 
some of the finest thread, lace, muslin, and gauze, to some of the coarsest canvas and burlap 
are all made from the long plant fibers. The short, fine pieces of cotton lint are made into 
inexpensive yarns, twine, rope, lampwicks, mattresses, cushion pads, writing paper, and up- é 
holstering. 


SEF 


SE 


Besides the cotton boll, the seeds and the stalks are also valuable. The hulls, which are p 
taken off the seeds by machinery, are used by the farmer as food for his live stock. The seed 
kernels are then pressed and the cottonseed oil which comes from them has various uses. It , 
is used in butter substitutes and in salad oil. It is used in the mamufacture of soap, paint, and 
in some medicine. The mash which is left when the oil is pressed out of the seeds becomes % 


hard and dry. This hard cake is ground into cottonseed meal and used for food for live stock 
and for fertilizer. 

Last of all, even the stalks of the cotton plants have various uses. Cut up and worked 
into the soil, they make good fertilizer. The cotton pulp is used in manufacturing guncotton, 
artificial silk, and paper. Umbrella handles can be made from some of the tougher portions of 


the cotton stalk. In fact, cotton is such a valuable plant it is sometimes called ‘‘King Cotton.”’ E 
Are you familiar with each of the following terms? | 


cotton plantation canvas inexpensive substitute 
muslin lint upholstering fertilizer 
gauze guncotton live stock artificial silk 
burlap production furrow portions 


Can you pronounce “‘cotton boll” correctly? 


SUGGESTED ACTIVITIES 


Paste one of the small pictures into your notebook. Write a short story of King Cotton. List 
the different uses of the cotton plant. 

Make a class booklet of samples of different cotton textiles. 

Write to the United States Department of Agriculture, Washington, D. C., for information re- 
garding the culture and manufacture of cotton. (Only one letter should be sent.) 

Arrange a cotton exhibit in your classroom. 

Arrange a picture display of the cotton industry. 

In various reference books find additional information on the following topics: 


enemies of the cotton plant Eli Whitney 
marketing the cotton cotton-producing areas in the world 
machinery used in the cotton industry stories and poems about cotton 
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Flementary Science Lesson 


ZETA I. BROWN 
Elementary Supervisor, Warwick, Rhode Island 


Why is Gasoline Rationed? 


If your home is in the eastern part of the United States there were probably days during 
your summer vacation when you begged your father to take you to the seashore, or on a picnic, 
and he replied, ‘‘I’m sorry, but you must remember I haven’t much gasoline. I need all I have 
for business.”’ A year ago your father had all the gasoline he needed, and he could get any 
amount by driving into a filling station and paying the price. What has happened? Where 
does this precious liquid come from? Why cannot we get all we want today? Many girls and 
boys have been wondering about that all summer. Let us read this story and see if we can tell 
the next person who is wondering about it some of the answers. 

Gasoline is refined from petroleum. Stored in sands which lie between layers of rock deep 
below the earth’s surface is the mineral oil called crude petroleum. When it comes from the 
earth it is sometimes as thin as kerosene and sometimes as thick as molasses. Its color varies 
from a light brown to black, but most of it is dark green. The petroleum may be used just as it 
comes from the earth for fuel, for oiling roads, and in making water gas. It has to be refined 
before it can be used for other purposes. Petroleum is found in all parts of the world, but the 
largest quantities come from Russia and the United States. In our country the largest oil 
fields are in Oklahoma, California, Texas, Illinois, Louisiana, Pennsylvania, Ohio, Indiana and 
West Virginia. 

The area of land in which oil is found is called an oil field. Wells are drilled in the oil fields 
until they are deep enough to strike oil. Sometimes the oil will come up through the well with 
such force that it shoots high in the air. Again the oil just comes up in the well far enough to 
be seen. After the crude oil is pumped from the wells it is transported through pipe lines from 
the oil fields to near-by cities where there are factories called oil refineries. 

Crude oil is made up of many different substances. In the refineries these substances are 
separated by different processes until the various products are ready for use. Gasoline is now 
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the most widely used and the most valuable of these products. Some of the less valuable ones 
are kerosene, naphtha, and benzine. There are altogether over 200 different commercial products 
obtained from petroleum. 

Gasoline is a very inflammable liquid. It evaporates quickly when exposed to the air. 
It must be kept in metal containers because it will force its way right through wood. Since 
gasoline is so dangerous to handle it is transported from the refineries in large iron tank cars and 
tank steamers which are made particularly for that purpose. 

The oil wells in our country are still producing petroleum and the refineries are still making 
gasoline. Can you guess why gasoline has to be rationed in our country? 

The tank steamers and tank cars have a great deal of extra work to do now in order to supply 
our army, navy, and air corps with the gasoline they must have. There are not enough tanks 
in our country to supply all they need and all we need also. Our factories are too busy supplying 
other war needs to build more tanks for transporting gasoline. If we do not use what gasoline 
we have wisely, there may be such a scarcity that some people will really suffer. 

Since we understand now why it is necessary to ration our gasoline and give up most of our 


pleasure trips by automobile, perhaps we can help other people to be more sympathetic with 
this plan. 


THINGS TO FIND OUT 


About how deep are oil wells? 

How was oil first discovered? (This is a very amusing bit of history.) 

About how much crude oil comes from one well? 

How does the Canadian gallon of gasoline compare with the American gallon? 
Why are large gasoline storage tanks at filling stations buried in the ground? 


Is the gasoline which comes to your town or city brought from the refinery by tank cars or tank 
steamers? Why? 


Where was the first oil well discovered in the United States? 

How much is gasoline per gallon in your town? How much was it one year ago? 

If you are living within a rationed area, how much gasoline can your father buy with one unit? 
About how many miles will that carry him? 

What is the difference between regular gasoline and high test gasoline? 


LAYING A PIPE 
A LINE FOR OIL 
SUPPLY 


SHIPS TAKING ON OIL THROUGH 
A HOSE 
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To Little 


A Blackboard Journey 


FLORA C. RUE 


Goon afternoon, I am glad to 
see you,” said Miss Allen. ‘‘Per- 
haps each of you could tell the class 
about your travels during the sum- 
mer vacation, but if we are going 
where I had planned to take you 
we will have to start right now.” 
Miss Allen lifted the little silver bell 
and as it tinkled merrily the children 
slipped quietly into their seats. 

“This will be a strange journey 
for we are going, by way of the 
blackboard, to a place where no one 
but explorers have ever been. It is 
a land south of the most southern 
part of South America. I see Mar- 
vin wants to tell us something. 
What is it, Marvin? Yes, Marvin 
has guessed. We are going to Little 
America, which is almost in the 
center of Antarctica. Here is a 
picture of Antarctica and here is 
Little America. Ned, you may print 
their names, also the names of the 
oceans, Atlantic, Pacific and Indian. 
Show where South America is, too, 
and Africa and Australia and New 
Zealand. Marvin, could you put a 
red mark where you think the 
South Pole should be? 

‘Now what do you think we 
should take on this strange trip, 
Helen? Yes, dogs, strong huskies 
like the one I’m drawing on the 
board, and sleds, too. We could not 
get far without them. Mabel says 
we should all take our warmest 
clothing, woolen caps and fur coats 
and high, fur-lined boots and mit- 
tens. Dick says we must take lots 
of canned food, dried beef, dried 
fruit, powdered milk, oatmeal, and 


America 


other things that have high food 
value. 

‘‘Ned says we must be sure to take 
a radio. Helen says some games 
would help pass the time away 
during the long, dark nights. Marvin 
says he will take his harmonica to 
help amuse us. 

“TIT am going to suggest we take 
an electric refrigerator to keep our 
food from getting too cold. The 
explorers found out that their eggs 
and meat and bread had to be 
thawed out if they did not put them 
in the refrigerator. 

‘“‘Now we are ready to go. We 
will load all our things on this big 
boat and sail along the Pacific 
Coast from California on down along 
the coast of South America, but 
before we reach Cape Horn we will 
swing out to the west and sail down 
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to New Zealand. We’ll stop here at 
Wellington and rest over night, 
then we’ll sail directly east to that 
little spot on the map called Little 
America. I am glad you brought 
your camera, Bill. You will want to 
take a picture of some of these 
icebergs. Our captain has to watch 
out that our boat is not crushed 
between the icebergs. 


“Now we have landed safely. 
The land is covered with snow and 
ice all the year around. If we 
stayed here a whole year we would 
never see any green lawns or trees 
or flowers and we would never see 
any people excepting ourselves. But 
what is this coming toward us? It 
looks like a little man with a long 
yellow nose. He has on a black 
coat and a yellow vest. See how 
politely he bows to us this way and 
that way. The captain of our boat 
says he is a bird called a penguin. 
Here comes another and another and 
still another. They are _ talking 
about us. I wonder what they are 
saying. See that tall one with his 
head on one side, waving his long 
flappers. He is a curious fellow; 
I believe he is interested in the dogs. 
Listen to the funny noises they 
make. They sound more like ani- 
mals than birds, in fact if it were not 
for their yellow beaks and fin-like 
wings it would be hard to think of 
them as birds. They do not fly like 
birds, but they are fast swimmers 
and get along very fast on their 
stomachs when they want to. 

“There is one that wants to get 
away from that big ‘huskie. He 
has dropped on his stomach and is 
using his fins to help him slide over 
the ice. You couldn’t catch him 
if you tried, Ned. That big huskie 
doesn’t know what to make of him. 

“The captain is calling us to come 
to look at two seals, the mother and 
baby seal. See what bright eyes the 
baby has. He is growling at us 
very much like a puppy and the 
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mother barks like a dog. The 
captain says that he has seen seals 
riding around the ocean on large 
cakes of ice. They do not mind 
the cold. Nature supplies them 
with a layer of fat under their skin 
that keeps them warm. 

“See that big black thing sticking 
up out of the water. It looks like a 
tall pointed rock but it isn’t. Itisa 
whale. Watch his big mouth open. 

‘‘There above our heads is a flock 
of snowy petrel flying along. And if 
you look to the east you will see a 
couple of skua gulls. They are the 


only things alive that a penguin 7 


is afraid of. 

“I am glad we could come here to 
Little America during their summer 
time. 

“Like Northern Norway, the land 
of the midnight sun, the sun does 
not go below the horizon in summer; 
but in the long winter the sun never 
shines. How beautiful the lights 
and shadows are on the snow. 

“‘Now let us get out our skis. I 
am glad we learned to do a little 
skiing in Switzerland for we want 


3. Crayon the shaded parts 
BLACK, on l and 2. Leave 
the breast white. The beaks 
and feet should be ORANGE. 


Pen-wiper may be larger if de- 


sired. 
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to get around and see some of the 
icebergs. Ned wants very much to 
see the South Pole, he says. The 
captain is shaking his head and 
saying that the South Pole is not 
something to see, but to know. In 
November, 1929, Admiral Byrd 
discovered the South Pole by air- 
plane, using his instruments to 
locate it. 

“Look at those rocks in the 
distance. They look red as if they 
IX were covered with flowers. They 
are a kind of lichen or moss that 
grows and clings to the rocks in 
summer. They are the only flowers 
that Antarctica knows. 

“Our Travel Hour is over now, 
sO we must return to our classroom. 
We wonder of what value a snow- 
covered continent can be, but some- 
time explorers will find out. It is 
nice and warm here; do you like it 
better than Antarctica? 

“To remember our trip to Little 
America let us make a penwiper in 
the shape of a penguin. 

‘‘Here is a pattern.” 
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Penguin 
Pen-wiper 


. Trace figures 1 and 2 on thick 


white blotting paper. Cut 
out around edge. 


. Trace figure 3 on dark blot- 


ting paper. Cut out around 
edge. You will need two. 


. Put the pen-wiper together 
using l and 2 for covers. Sew 
a bead on either side, for an 
eye. This will keep the pen- 
wiper together. 
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The Victory Vacation 
A Play 


CAROLYN TOWLE 


Act I 
Scene: An ordinary schoolroom. 


Time: September, shortly after the opening of the Fall 


term. 
CHARACTERS: 
Miss HAZELTON, teacher 
SAM GWENDOLYN 
MARTHA ROGER 
LESTER Joyce 


(As the scene opens, the six children are sitting 
around the teacher, Miss HAZELTON, in an informal 
manner. Muss HAZELTON is speaking.) 


Miss HAZELTON: 


And now it’s time for our Language today, 

I hope you will all have something to say 
About the summer vacation you’ve spent, 
About what you’ve done and where you went. 
Now, Sam, I guess we’ll start with you. 
Where did you go and what did you do? 


(Sam, looking rather cross and glum, speaks in 
a sullen tone.) 


The war spoiled everything, you surely must know! 
We just stayed home; there was nowhere to go. 
We had to save on tires and gas. 

The most exciting thing was cutting the grass. 
Nothing to do that was any fun— 

I’m glad the old vacation is done! 


Miss HAZELTON: 


Martha, my dear, let’s hear from you, 
You surely can tell us a thing or two. 


MARTHA: 


We went to the beach to forget it all, 

And now we hate to come back this Fall. 

Let others worry about wars and fights, 

We decided to stand up for our rights. 

We hoarded things that were scarce and high, 
I suppose we’re selfish, my family and I. 


(Miss Hazevton shakes her head sadly.) 


Miss HAZELTON: 


If I graded your Language, “‘A”’ it would be, 

But the ideas in your words would certainly be “E.”’ 
Lester, you’re next, what have you to say 

About your work and about your play? 


LESTER: 


No riding, all walking, 

No singing, all talking. 

All haying, no playing— 

That was my vacation! 

I took the place of a man on a farm, 
And, though they say it did me no harm, 
I’ll tell you now I had no fun. 

I, too, am glad vacation is done. 


GWENDOLYN (raises her hand and commences 
immediately): 
Lester is right and so are the rest. 
It’s been a bad year at the very best. 
It is not fair our fun should be spoiled, 
When all year long we’ve toiled and toiled 
To prepare for a vacation full of sport and joy. 
This war should not touch either girl or boy! 


ROGER: 


I tried to have fun, but it didn’t work. 
Whenever I tried, they called me a shirk. 

A picnic meant ivy and many scratches, 

I wanted a fire but couldn’t find matches. 

If I went to the beach, the sun gave me a burn. 
There seemed to be trouble at every turn! 

The very worst time I have ever had— 

The war’s to blame and it makes me mad!! 


Joyce: 


Now, Miss Hazelton, I think you’ll see 
How very sad it is to be 

A boy or girl in these hard times, 

When it’s hard to get even nickels or dimes. 
Everyone was saying, ‘‘This is War.” 

And it was the worst vacation I ever saw! 


Miss HAZELTON: 


You children have returned to school this Fall 
Without knowledge of patriotism at all. 

A true American never would say 

The things you children have said today! 

A Language lesson would mean far less 

Than one in patriotism, I guess. 

At Assembly time next week we’ll show 

That a Victory Vacation can be enjoyed, you know. 
*Til then you’d better think things out, 

For it’s true your views need changing about! 


Act II 
ScENE: Assembly Hall. 


CHARACTERS: 


MABEL JACK 
IRENE Bos 


(As the scene opens the four children stand and 
sing to tune of ‘“‘America the Beautiful.’’) 


Vacation’s o’er and we’ve come back 

To do our work at school. 

If we have done our share in War, 

Then peace of mind’s the rule. 

America, America—no matter who we are, 
We'll do our part right from the start, 
We'll do our share today! 


(The rest sit down and MaBEL speaks.) 


MABEL: 


I feel my vacation was truly worthwhile, 
For I tried to work with a cheerful smile, 
And I feel I’ve helped the U. S. A. 

By obeying my parents day by day, 

So they could use their time more and more 
By joining the Civilian Defense Corps. 
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JACK: 


And I remembered each safety rule 

I learned at home and also at school. 

It gave the policeman on the beat 

More time to help others cross the street. 
I did the errands on my bike 

And saved the others from a hike. 

I helped them save on gas and tires, 

And save their oil for furnace fires! 


IRENE: 


I saved my money so I could buy 
Stamps and bonds, how I did try, 

So the government could have the money 
To keep America safe and sunny! 

I helped my mother with the work— 

I believe I’ve proved that I’m no shirk. 


Bos: 


My dad’s a soldier, so I took his place— 
Helping the family, our debts to erase. 
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Picnicking, hiking and biking, too. 
Keeping our health for the red, white and blue. 


(They then finish the program by singing the 
following, to the tune of ‘‘London Bridége.’’ 
They each hold a small flag and point to it as they 
sing.) 


1 
Though we’re children we'll all help, we’ll all help, we'll 
all help, 
Though we’re children we'll all help, 
We'll help you. 
2 
We will buy some stamps and bonds, stamps and bonds, 
stamps and bonds, 
We will buy some stamps and bonds, 
And we'll help you. 
Though we are too young to fight, young to fight, young 
to fight, 


[ wanted to earn enough for coal, 


At the end of the summer, I reached my goal. 
So I am happy, deep down in my heart 


For having a share in doing my part. 


MABEL, JACK, IRENE, Bos: 


We also had time for fun and play. 
Swimming and fishing every day. 


Though we are too young to fight, 


We can help you. 


love, 


4 


Now we'll sing a song we love, song we love, song we 


Now we'll sing a song we love, 


And it’s America!! 


(All join in singing ‘‘America.’’) 


Scraps with a Future 


you a collector? 


With materials growing scarcer 
each day, it is a good plan to prepare 
for rainy months ahead. Almost 
before we realize it, special days will 
be rolling around and we must begin 
searching for odds and ends out of 
which to fashion gifts and remem- 
brances. 

With the opening of school well 
under way, plans should be made to 
begin ‘“‘banking”’ such contributions 
as the children might bring. Several 
large boxes may be called into serv- 
ice and labeled according to the con- 
tents they expect to hold. Do not 
forget to save the largest of all for 
‘“‘miscellaneous” gatherings. Let 
the}pupils search out and discover 
all sorts of things that might prove 
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adaptable to use later on. Have a 
prolonged “treasure hunt’’ and you 
will be amazed at the loot which will 
follow. 

Here is a list of materials which 
will serve as a starting gun for the 
drive and many more items will be 
added as time goes on: 


Spools 

Cardboard boxes (large boxes to be 
broken up and used as flat sur- 
faces) 

Small wooden boxes (large ones to be 
taken apart and pieces used for 
future wood work) 

Pasteboard cartons (round, etc.) 

Tin cans of various shapes and sizes 

Interesting bottles and jars 

Corks 


) 


C, 


Calendar pictures, magazine pic- 
tures, old greeting cards 

Gourds 

Seed pods, cat-tails, dried grasses 

Cones, nuts, acorns 

Colored strings, ribbons, tinsel 

Colored paper scraps (crepe, tissue, 
etc.) 

Scraps of wall paper 

Bits of linoleum 

Pieces of attractive cloth (chintz, 
etc.) 

Pieces of pencils 

Squares and ovals of glass for 
pictures 

Paper pads 

Odds and ends of candles 

Cans of left-over paint 

Broom handles, sticks, meat, skewers 

“Séraps! “of josquith; néfeidg, yarn, 

tcolbted “cotton, tape, 
Scotch tape, ‘wrapping , paper, 

23° sacks; scraps of and 

hosts*oF other itenis’ 
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Paraguay—lLand of 
Women and Children 


GARALD LAGARD 


= looked up from the map 
she was reading and smiled at her 
brother. 

“If you dumped Minnesota upside 
down and tore out a corner,” she 
said brightly, ‘““Paraguay would look 
like it.” 

“Poo!” said Garry. 
even the same color. 
now?” 

Billie’s finger nail rested for a 
second on the wide mouth of the 
Rio de la Plata below Buenos 
Aires in Argentina, then she picked 
up the Parana River above it and 
followed its course to the border of 
Paraguay. She stopped at a point 
slightly above the border. 

“About here, I think,”’ she said. 
“And traveling by finger is so 
much quicker than by river steamer. 
It has taken us three days to come a 
thousand miles up a river that looks 
no longer than a match or wider than 
a pencil mark on the map.” 

Garry looked over the rail and 
blinked his eyes at the glare from the 
water. Then he said, “This river is 
wide enough for me. You can’t even 
see the Argentina shore.”’ 

‘‘Excuse me,”’ a young voice spoke 
up behind him, ‘“‘but you would not 
see much. The shore is flat and 
muddy and quite uninteresting. But 
soon the river will narrow and you 
will have the jungle right before 
your eyes.” 

“Oh!’”’ exclaimed Billie. 
didn’t see you. We were busy 
reading the map—’”’ 

‘‘Maps,”’ the boy said with an air 
of apology, “‘are fine to read. But 
you must forgive me if I say you 
read yours wrong. Weare no longer 
on the Parana River. We are now 
on the Paraguay. The Parana has 
gone away to the east. It is all 
very confusing to strangers.”’ 

“Thank you,” Billie said primly. 
‘“‘This is my brother,”’ she suggested. 
‘“‘We have seen you in the dining 
saloon—”’ 

She paused and waited for the 
boy to introduce himself. He was 
dressed in short knickers and a white 
shirt, and he wore a wide hat pulled 
down over his eyes. He looked 
startled.and uncomfortaple.. 

“Por my ngahters,” he 
bled unhappily, “‘ni¢ 
sad. You. wil}. aot, him?”? the 


“*They’re not 
Where are we 


could we?” Billie said 
patiently. ‘‘We don’t know who he 

“That is right. You don’t know. 
He is Sefior Pedro Avilla. I am 
Claudio Avilla. My father is— 
how do you say?—a politico?” 

“I know what that means,”’ Garry 
spoke up eagerly. ‘‘He’s a pol- 
itician. We have lots of them in 
America.” 


PICTURE BOOKS 


VivIAN G. GOULED 


I like to look at picture books 
Of dolls, and dogs, and boats; 

Of girls and boys in other lands, 
And even sing-song notes. 


I like to think my picture books 
Are friends upon the shelf, 

And go to them on rainy days 
To entertain myself. 


I try to keep my picture books 
As new as new can be; 

That’s why I always handle them 
So very carefully. 


Claudio looked at him reproach- 
fully, then said, ‘‘Your pardon, but 
this, too, is America. Your people 
and mine, they are both Americans. 
I have been with my father to your 
country. It is more happy than 
mine. Paraguay is not so happy. 
But perhaps now it will no longer be 
sad. Your country now lends my 
country money for the good roads 
through the rough and swampy 
jungles. Now the poor who live 
away from the rivers will have more 
easy ways to travel.’”’ 

“Why is your country an un- 


happy one?” Billie asked. ‘The 
people seem to laugha lot. And the 
cities are nice. And there are 


schools for everybody.” 

‘‘We must go to school,’’ Claudio 
said. “It is law. Many countries 
in South America do not have that 
law, and many of their people can 
neither read nor write. The law 
we took from the United States. 
But.in Paraguay there are Guarani 
{ntitans. Nearly everybody is part 
Indiah. It is more our language 


Spanish. And many of the 
boy asked. amxdoubly; 


Ipdians live in the wild parts of the 
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country. There are no schools for 
them. With roads, now—’”’ 

‘‘What do they do?”’ Garry asked 
curiously. “How do they live?’ 

“The maté,” Claudio answered. 
“They pick the maté leaves from the 
trees, dry them over fires and pack 
them in sacks, ready to go down- 
river to the towns. Most of it is 
sent on to Argentina and Chile. 
More than fifteen million people 
drink maté every day in Argentina. 
It is like the tea and coffee for your 
people. 

‘‘We send out coffee, cotton, hides 
and lumber,” Claudio continued. 
‘‘And some sugar and meat.” 

**Tell us more about the Indians,”’ 
Garry suggested. 

“There is not much to tell,’ 
Claudio said. “But there is a very 
old story about two brothers, named 
Tupi and Guarani, who lived in 
Brazil many centuries ago. Each 
had a very big family, and each had 
a very bad temper. They had a 
quarrel, a very bad quarrel, and 
parted. Tupi stayed in Brazil, but 
Guarani took his people through the 
jungle into Paraguay, and there they 
stayed. Then the Spanish came, 
much later, and they stayed and 
mixed with the Indians. So no 
native of Paraguay may be sure if he 
is Guarani or Spanish.”’ 

“TI have heard Paraguay called the 
land of women and children,” Billie 
said with interest. ‘‘Why is this?”’’ 

Claudio answered, ‘‘For many 
years it was just that. Back in 
1864 there were over a million people 
in Paraguay. Thena very evil man, 
Francisco Lopez, made‘ up his mind 
he would rule all South America, as 
well as Paraguay. He took our poor 
country into war with Brazil, Ar- 
gentina and Uruguay. Six years 
later, the war ended, but nearly all 
the men in the country were gone.”’ 

“Then,” he went on, ‘“‘the great 
Chaco War came in 1932, and many, 
many more of our men were killed. 
We have claimed the Chaco, which 
is much larger than Paraguay, and 
Bolivia, too, claimed it. It now 
belongs to both. But again the 
women and children of Paraguay 
are forced to do the work, for so 
many of their men are gone. 

‘But you are missing the sights 
along the river,’’ he said suddenly. 
is the real jungle.” 

Billie and Garry turned and hung 
over the rail, staring with amaze- 
ment at the life about them. Great 
alligators swam in the river and 
dozed like huge logs on the bank. 
Brightly-colored parrots screeched 
from the trees. And here and there 
large snakes hung from tree limbs. 
The river had become very narrow 
and the heat was frightful. Garry’s 
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face grew redder and redder, and 
Billie blotted her forehead with a 
handkerchief. Claudio looked at 
them and smiled. 

“Soon we will be in _Asunci6n,” 
he said. ‘‘There it is some cooler.” 

Slowly the jungle drew away from 
the river bank. It grew less and 
less breathless. By evening there 
was a faint breeze. Billie wrinkled 
her nose. 

“I thought I smelled orange 
blossoms,” she said doubtfully. 

Dinner had been served and eaten, 


and Billie and Garry stood with 
Claudio to see the sun set. 

Claudio said briefly. 
‘*Then you will see where the orange 
blossom smell comes from.”’ 

Suddenly there was a city before 
them—a sleepy little city, smothered 
in roses and orange trees. The 
streets shone in the light of the 
setting sun. The paving stones had 
been polished by four hundred years 
of traffic upon them. Tiny donkeys 
carried baskets of hides, meat, 
coffee, maté and sugar to the central 
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city market. Garry cried out with 
delight at the sight of the patient 
little donkeys. Billie breathed 
deeply of the scent of roses and 
orange blossoms as the boat passed 
slowly down river to the dock. 
Claudio looked on with the lack of 
interest of one who had seen it all 
before. He turned and hunched his 
shoulders over the rail. 

“This is Asuncién,”’ he said briefly. 
“It is 406 years old, and it looks 
like it.”’ 


The Farm Project 


CONSTANCE IRWIN 


F or several years, in the fall, 
I have developed a farm project 
with my kindergarten class. Each 
year I vary my procedure. This 
year, for a week, we talked about 
farm animals; concentrated espe- 
cially on the different kinds of cows, 
showed colored pictures of the 
Holsteins, Jerseys and Guernseys. 
We discussed milk and its by- 
products. After the first week of 
discussion we took a bus ride to the 
nearest big dairy. This dairy has 
the three varieties of the above- 
mentioned cows and the children 
were quite thrilled when they could 
point out the cows and call them by 
name. At the dairy we also saw a 
good-sized poultry yard with geese, 
ducks, chickens, turkeys, and a 
pigsty with about a dozen pigs of 
various sizes. The dairyman always 
saves a calf when he knows ahead 
of time that we are coming. The 


children saw the bottle washing 
machines, the bottling machines and 
the electric butter churn. One of 
the things they were most interested 
in was the Pasteurizer, and how they 
loved to use that word. It became 
a part of their vocabulary after their 
trip to the dairy. The dairyman 
treated the group to milk and 
crackers. It was a very happy 
morning and a very profitable one. 

As a result of this trip, the children 
began bringing in little toy farm 
animals. Out of this grew the idea 
of building their own farms. Cartons 
were brought in, oatmeal boxes, 
candy boxes; and from this as- 
sortment we picked out the best of 
them, using one big one for the farm- 
house, the largest one for the barn, 
the oatmeal boxes for silos, and the 
candy boxes for poultry houses. 
Trucks, milk wagons, et cetera, 
were also brought in by the children. 


Corn (from a near-by field) was 
made into small shocks; hay was 
gathered from the dead weeds in a 
vacant lot across the street; and 
some old wooden beads were painted 
orange for pumpkins in the corn- 
field. One child brought in a scare- 
crow, much to the amusement of the 
children. Quantities of stones were 
gathered for the stone fences com- 
monly seen around farmyards. White 
pebbles were used for the walk up 
to the farmhouse. The trees around 
the farmhouse were made with 
Lincoln logs and green crepe paper. 
An old pump was donated by one of 
the little girls. She had seen it in 
a secondhand store and insisted 
that her mother buy it for her. 
All farm buildings were painted by 
the children. The background was 
painted by four children and the 
trees were colored in autumn shades 
by the entire class. We laid two 
old grass rugs on the floor, bottom 
side up. They were light brown and 
they gave a very good effect of 
ground. I cut the barn doors and 
window enclosures of the house, 
because they had to be done with a 
very sharp knife. I contributed 
nothing else in the way of material. 

The interest throughout was one 
hundred per cent. The parents 
were constant visitors during the 
development of the project. We 
started to work on the first of 
October and finished by the first of 
November. Long after the project 
was finished the interest lingered on. 
The children continued to bring in 
bottle tops for over a month, 
showing me the date of pasteuriza- 
tion. The books used to describe 
farm life were: ‘“The Farmer in the 
Dell,” “The Farm in Pictures” by 
John Y. Beaty, ‘Our Farm Pets,” 
a paper-covered book, and ‘‘Farm- 
yard Friends,”’ a linen book. 

I believe this project to be one of 
the most far-reaching and interesting 
projects that comes within the scope 
of the kindergarten child. The 
vocabulary development is only 
one of its excellent features. 
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Going happily to school 


N. MORE soul-curdling screams, no more heart- 
rending weeping for mother and home when the Des 
Moines five-year-olds go to school for the first time. 
Not since a new plan for the orientation of beginning 
kindergarten children was worked out in the Des 
Moines Summer Workshop. Kindergarten teachers, 
supervisors, and visiting consultants worked together 
in the Problems Laboratory; and a plan evolved, 
which inducts kindergarten entrants into the school 
system not only painlessly, but happily. 

The first day of school the mothers or fathers come 
with their children for registration. While they wait 
for their turn they help the children become acquainted 
with the schoolroom, the equipment, and materials. 
The teacher has considered several things in choosing 
what to have in the room this first day. The materials 
should, for the most part, lend themselves to easy 
manipulation. The teacher does not have time to sit 
down with a few children and show them how to use 
any one material. It is for this reason that paints 
which need a good deal of care, tools which may be 
dangerous if used improperly, and real clay which is 
messy if not handled in the right way, are not given 
to the children until there is time to teach the proper 
use of them. Rhythm band instruments which may 
over-stimulate and excite the children are kept on the 
top shelf of the cupboard these beginning days. 

Colorful picture books are stacked on the shelves 
about the room and a few lie invitingly on the long 
window seat, which is made cheery with gay cushions. 
Some of the first-comers eagerly turn the pages of these 
large books. On a low table are crayons and large 
sheets of paper. A few children are soon coloring in- 
dustriously. Low shelves stocked with an orderly 
supply of blocks extend along one side of the room 
under the wide windows which give a view of wooded 
hillsides. 

In one corner of the room are a doll’s bed, a toy 
cupboard with small dishes in it, a toy table and chairs 
with dolls and a teddy bear seated at the table. Here, 
too, are balls and a few other toys: a train, an airplane, 
and some little wagons. This corner quickly attracts 
the youngsters and their mothers to it. 

The slide is, perhaps, the most intriguing; and 
children beg their mothers to help them get started 
down it. Some boys and girls are pushing little cars 
along in the sand box; others spend all the time watch- 
ing the turtle and the spotted fish which dart to and 
fro and turn their pretty sides to show the bright 
orange and yellow spots, so the children think. 


The Orientation of Five-Year-Olds 


ETHEL R. TAYLOR 


AMERICAN CHILDHOOD 


All the children seem to be very 
secure in the new environment; 
possibly because Mother is there 
and the child knows that he will go 
home with her when she leaves. 
However, when registration is over 
and the conference dates arranged 
many children coax their mothers 
to stay just a little longer. 

The child comes to school only 
one other day this first week—the 
day his mother has her individual 
conference with the teacher. As 
all but the first day of the week is 
given over to conferences the time is 
divided among the parents of the 
Kindergarten B entrants. Each is given a half hour 

-more if needed. Five or six mothers are scheduled 
to come at about the same time so that the children 
who accompany them are given another opportunity 
to enjoy the schoolroom and materials and to become 
acquainted with a few of their future classmates. 
Since only five or six are at school when he is, this 
second day the child begins to know one or two other 
children quite well and seems to have more fun than 
he had the first day. Indeed he is very loath to leave 
today at the close of his mother’s conference. 

As a basis of the interview the teacher uses the 
Personal History of Kindergarten Entrants blank 
which she fills in as the mother talks. (See blanks) 
Most of the mothers speak very freely, encouraged by 
the teacher, who listens quietly showing by her face 
and few comments that she is understanding as they 
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Getting acquainted with the 
kindergarten equipment 


go along. She does not try to have the parents be- 
little unpleasant facts; she only assures them that the 
way they feel is quite natural and that knowing these 
facts will help her a very great deal in her work with 
the child, as the more she understands his world and 
the way he adjusts himself in it the more she can help 
him. She tells the parents that she will be glad to talk 
with them again after she knows the child better. This 
preliminary conference helps develop a fine relation- 
ship between the home and the school. And in the 
days that follow one cannot help but sense the genuine 
interest and enthusiasm in the work, the mutual 
respect, and the atmosphere of cordial friendliness 
when teachers and parents are together. 

As the child leaves with the mother his second day of 
school the teacher talks with him for a short time and 
assures him that she will be looking for him the next 
Monday. His mother understands that he will stay 
only an hour that day, but she will not be with him. 
By this time he is so “fat home”’ at school that he will 
not need her. Tuesday he will stay one and one-half 
hours, the third day a little longer, and so on, until 
Friday when he will stay for the full session. The 
fact that he cannot stay at school as long as he would 
like these first days perhaps helps make school more 
enticing to him; he seems very grateful for the privi- 
lege of staying full sessions the third week of school and 
after. And he goes happily to school! 


SUGGESTIONS TO TEACHERS FOR USE OF 
History BLANK 


One of the purposes of the Personal History of 
Kindergarten Entrants blank is to help develop a 
better relationship between home and school. Through 
personal conferences with parents we hope to assure 
them of our interest in each child as an individual. 
A friendly feeling should grow out of such a contact. 

Another objective is to obtain such information 
about the child’s growth and personality before he 
enters school as will help the teacher in her work with 
the child. 

The following questions have been set up as sug- 
gestions for teachers to use in their discussion of a 
child: 

Nature of play and playmates 

1. Does he play happily alone when necessary? 

2. What kind of toys and pets interest him? 

3. Does he share willingly or only when it is sug- 

gested? 


PERSONAL 


Child’s Name 


Unique occupations or special talents of parents, assistance with 


excursions, miscellaneous 


Special comments — 


(Page 1.) 


PERSONAL HISTORY OF KINDERGARTEN 


Name.. 


Year Month 
Parents’ Name. . 
Address. . 
School... . Teacher. . 


Date of Entrance 


ENTRANTS 


Day 


Type of home (house, apart- |General physical 


ment, rooms, etc.)... 
Number of adults in home... 
Relationship to child... . 


Number of children in home Rating habite 


Boys Age Girls Age 


Sleeping habits 


Nature of play and playmates — 


Speech 
Indication of independence 


Emotional stability— 


(Page 2.) Des Moines Public Schools 
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Does he have special abilities or interests such as 
music, making things or investigation? 
Are his playmates boys or girls—older or younger? 
Is the child timid or aggressive? 
Does he see playmates often or only occasionally? 
lications of independence 
Does he dress himself as a matter of course or is 
there a “‘session’’ each time he does? 
Can he go on simple errands in the neighborhood? 
Does he care for his toys and put them away? 
Does he get along with other people? 
Does he have any responsibility in the home? 
Does he know his own possessions? 
Emotional stability 
1. Does he cry easily? 
2. Is he stubborn? Does he pout or have temper 
tantrums? 
3. Does he have any fears? 
4. Is he easily excited or upset by new situations? 
General physical development and coordination 
, 1. At what age did he walk? 
2. Does he have any physical difficulties? 
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3. Is he developing good muscular coordination? 
4. Does he react quickly or slowly? 
5. Is he phlegmatic or energetic? 


Ea habits 

Does he eat at regular times? 
Does he have a good appetite? 
Does he dawdle? 

Is meal time a pleasant time? 
Does he dislike certain foods? 


Sleeping habits 
1. Does he go to bed and rise at a regular time? 
2. Does he sleep alone? 
3. Does he take a nap? 
4. Does he sleep well or is he restless? 
5. Does he sleep in a dark room? 


Speech 
1. At what age did he talk? 
2. Does he have any speech difficulties? 
3. Can a stranger understand him? 


Good Books for Children— 
at Very Little Cost 


FLORENCE PIPER TUTTLE 


everywhere are eager to _ replenish 
reading libraries for their children. In their search 
for good materials they are surprised to find that good 
books of pictures, of fiction, of poetry, of biography, 
are available for their children at a very low cost. 

Many books, both good and poor, for children are 
flooding our markets, especially our ten-cent stores. 
We find there many delightful old favorites like ‘‘Little 
Black Sambo” by Helen Bannerman, illustrated by 
Fern Peat; ‘‘Dogs’” by Diana Thorne; “Birds” by 
Frank Shankland; ‘“Child’s Garden of Verse’ by 
Robert Louis Stevenson; “My Rhyme and Picture 
Book” by Marjorie Barrows, and ‘“‘Wild Flowers We 
Know”’ by Thornton Burgess. These books represent 
artistic treatment and knowledge of child psychology 
by both author and illustrator. 

Because not all books found in inexpensive editions 
are good for children—in fact because some have 
definitely no place in a child’s library—this article has 
been written. We trust it may be of help to teachers 
in selecting inexpensive material for their children. 

And now before we list the books which may form a 
nucleus for a library at a reduced budget, may we sug- 
gest the following sources that offer book lists to 
teachers at no or little cost: 


The American Library Association, Chicago, III. 

The Boys’ and Girls’ Book Shop, Boylston Street, 
Boston. 

The Public Library, Washington, D. C., through Miss 
Louise Latimer. 10 cents. 

American Council of Education, Washington, D. C. 

The Child Study Association of America, 221 W. 57th 
Street, New York. 10 cents. 

Association for Childhood Education, 1201 16th 
Street, N. W., Washington, D. C. 


Books that offer excellent bibliographies of materials 
for children’s reading are the following: 


“Education in the Kindergarten,”’ 
(American Book). 

“The Teaching of Reading for Better Living,’’ Pennell- 
Cusack (Houghton Mifflin). 

“Children’s Reading,’ Terman and Lima (Appleton). 

‘‘Reading Activities in Primary Grades,’’ Smith (Ginn). 

“What Children Like to Read,’”’ Washburne-Vogel 
(Rand). 

‘‘New Roads to Reading,’’ Moore (Doubleday). 

‘‘Materials in Reading,”’ Uhl (Silver, Burdett). 

“The Children’s Reading,’’ Olcott (Houghton). 

‘Reading and Literature in the Elementary School,’ 
McKee (Houghton). 

“Unified Kindergarten and First Grade Teaching,”’ 
Parker-Temple (Ginn). 

“Committee on Reading, Thirty-sixth Year Book, 
Part 1,’’ National Society for Study of Education 
(Public School Publishing Co., Bloomington, II1.). 

*"Reading Readiness,’’ M. Lucile Harrison (Houghton). 


We have compiled in the list of children’s material 
that follows only those books which can be purchased 
at extremely low cost (all below 25 cents) and which we 
can highly recommend: 


Foster & Headly 


For the Younger Child 
Stories and Picture Books 


‘‘Baby Animals,’”’ Diana Thorne (Saalfield). 10 cents. 
“Birds We Know,” Frank Shankland (Saalfield). 10 
cents. 
“Children Across the Sea,” 
field). 10 cents. 
‘‘Dogs,’’ Diana Thorne (Saalfield). 10 cents. 
“Favorites from Mother Goose”’ (Rand). 10 cents. 
‘Forest Friends,’’ Shankland (Saalfield). 10 cents. 
“Hansel and Gretel,” retold by Marjorie Hardy 
(Harter). 10 cents. 


Marion McNeil (Saal- 
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“Henny Penny,” illustrated by C. E. Wehde (Mc- 
Loughlin). 10 cents. 

“My Book of Trains and Ships’ (Whitman). 10 
cents. 

‘‘Nature Paint Book,’”’ Thelma Bell (Harter). 10 cents. 

“Night Before Christmas,’’ C. C. Moore (Saalfield). 
10 cents. 

“Stories of the Stars,’’ Charlotte Barske (Whitman). 
10 cents. 

“Story of Andy Blue—the Boy Who Wanted to be a 
Fireman,” Frank Graham (Whitman). 10 cents. 

“Story of Davy Lane—the Boy Who Wanted to be a 
Policeman,’ Frank Graham (Whitman). 10 cents. 

“Tale of Corally Crothers,”’ Ronney Gay (Harter). 
10 cents. 

“Tale of Peter Rabbit,’”’ Beatrice Potter (Saalfield). 
10 cents. 

“Who Am I?” Picture Riddles for Young Readers, 
Lily Dootson (Rand). 10 cents. 

Picture Scripts (10 cents a copy): “Boats,” ‘‘Trains,”’ 
“A Story of Milk,” ‘‘Binkie and the Firemen,” 
“Old Strawberry and Molly,” “Tabby and the 
Boat Fire,” ‘““Owney, the Postal Dog,” ‘“‘Poems of 
Today,” Fire Boat,” Tug Boat,” 
“Fire! Fire!” ‘Penny Penguin,” ‘‘Marie Mello 
and Her Monkey.”’ Published by Ed. Stern & 
Co., Inc., 140 North 6th Street, Philadelphia, 
101 Park Avenue, New York City; or E. M. Hale 
& Co., Milwaukee, Wis. 

Unit Studies for Younger Children: ‘“‘The Firemen,”’ 
“The Policeman,” “Pets,” ‘Travel,’ etc., by 
Eleanor Johnson (American Ed. Press). 10 cents. 

‘Hideaway Four,” Strang (Whitman). 10 cents. 

“Stories for Children,” John Martin (Whitman). 10 
cents. 

“Sugar and Spice,’ Rose Fyleman (Whitman). 10 
cents. 

“Talking Leaves,” King (Harter). 10 cents. 

‘Famous Americans” (Whitman). 10 cents. 

“The Tale of Peter Rabbit” (Harter). 10 cents. 

“Peter Rabbit and His Pa’”’ (Saalfield). 25 cents. 

“Peter Rabbit and His Ma” (Saalfield). 25 cents. 

“The Postman,” ‘The Motorman,” Delivery- 
man,” ‘‘The Policeman,” “The Engineer’ (Mac- 
millan Company). 25 cents. 

“Wild Flowers We Know,” Thornton W. Burgess 
(Whitman). 10 cents. 

“Wild Flowers We Should Know,” Thornton W. 
Burgess (Whitman). 10 cents. 

“Alice in Wonderland,” ‘“Through the Looking Glass,”’ 
by Lewis Carroll (National Home Library Founda- 
tion, 1518 K Street, N. W., Washington). 15 
cents each. 

the Animals Came to the Circus,’”’ Gale (Rand). 
10 cents. 

“The Pied Piper,’ Wallace Wadsworth, Margaret 
Evans (Rand). 10 cents. 

“The Book of Dogs,’”’ James Gilchrist Lawson (photo- 
graphs) (Rand). 10cents. 

‘“ZEsop’s Fables for Children,’’ Milo Winter (Rand). 
10 cents. 

“Bible Pictures; New Testament, Bible Verses,’’ Milo 
Winter (Rand). 10 cents. 

“Bible Pictures; Old Testament, Bible Verses,’’ Milo 
Winter (Rand). 10 cents. 

“Little Pink Pig and the Big Road,” Jasmine Stone 
Van Dresser, Clarence Biers (Rand). 15 cents. 

“The Little Green Cart” (Saalfield). 25 cents. 

“The Brass Band of Bunnyland” (Saalfield). 25 cents. 

“Forest Friends”’ (Saalfield). 10 cents. 

“T Want to be an Engineer”’ (Saalfield). 15 cents. 

‘“‘Houses around the World” (Harter). 10 cents 

“Children around the World” (Harter). 10 cents. 
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‘‘Famous Fables” (Harter). 10 cents. 


“The Peter Pan Story Picture Book” (Whitman). 10 
cents. 


Poetry 

“Poems for the Very Young Child,” compiled by 
Knippel (Whitman). 10 cents. 

“Child Verses,”? Eugene Field (Saalfield). 10 cents. 

“Child’s Garden of Verse,’ Robert Louis Stevenson 
(Saalfield). 10 cents. 

‘“Mother Goose”’ (Saalfield). 10 cents. 

“My Rhyme and Picture Book,” Marjorie Barrows 
(Whitman). 10 cents. 

“Poems of Today (Picture Scripts), Ed. Stern & Co., 
160 North 6th Street, Philadelphia, Pa., or E. M. 
Hale & Co., Milwaukee, Wis. 10 cents. 

“Two Hundred Best Poems for Boys and Girls,” an 
anthology compiled by Marjorie Barrows (Whit- 
man). 10 cents. 

‘Favorites from Mother Goose’”’ (Rand). 10 cents. 

“The Duck and the Kangaroo and Other Nonsense 
Rhymes,”’ Edward Lear (Whitman). 10 cents. 

“The Owl and the Pussy Cat and Other Nonsense 
Rhymes,”’ Edward Lear (Whitman). 10 cents. 


For the Older Children 
Stories of Adventure, Fiction, Biography 

“Dog of Flanders,’’ Louisa de la Ramee (Saalfield). 
10 cents. 

“Bird Guides,” Frank Ashbrook (Whitman). 10 cents. 

“Toy Builder,” Solar (Whitman). 10 cents. 

“Rip Van Winkle,’’ Washington Irving (Saalfield). 10 
cents. 

“Wild Flowers of America,’”’ Jane Harvey (Whitman). 
10 cents. 

‘‘World Atlas,” Rand. 10 cents. 

“Hunting of the Shark,’’ Robert Louis Stevenson 
(National Home Library Foundation, 1518 K 
Street, N. W., Washington, D. C.). 15 cents. 

“Adventures of Tom Sawyer,’ Mark Twain (National 
Home Library Foundation). 15 cents. 

‘“‘Adventures of Sherlock Holmes,”’ Sir A. Conan Doyle 
(National Home Library Foundation). 15 cents. 

‘‘Merchant of Venice,’’ Shakespeare (National Home 
Library Foundation). 15 cents. 

“Green Mansions,” W. H. Hudson (National Home 
Library Foundation). 15 cents. 

“Golden Treasury of Verse,’’ Gelgrave (National Home 
Library Foundation). 15 cents. 

The following (6) illustrated booklets: ‘‘Rules of the 
Road,” “Story of Numbers,” “Story of Our 
Calendar,” ‘Telling Time throughout the Cen- 
turies,”’ ““The Story of Writing,” ‘‘The Story of 
Weights and Measures.”’ Published by American 
Council of Education, Washington, D. C. $1.50 
per set of books. 

Color Text Publication: Communication, Light, Num- 
bers, Sound, Our Bodies. 520 North Michigan 
Ave, Chicago. 10 cents each. 

‘““Famous Indian Chiefs,’”’ Ely (Whitman). 10 cents. 

“The Constitution of the U. S. A.,” Tift (McLoughlin, 
Springfield, Mass.). 10 cents. 

“The Story of Hanoverian and Modern Britain,” Told 
in Pictures (Airne, Sankey, Hudson & Co., Man- 
chester, Eng.). 10 cents. 

‘Aeroplanes and Airships” (Saalfield). 10 cents. 

“Ships of All Times” (Whitman). 15 cents. 

“The Trees of North America” (Whitman). 15 cents. 

‘Butterflies of North America’ (Whitman). 15 cents. 

“Furry Friends’ (Whitman). 15 cents. 

“Bugs” (Whitman). 15 cents. 

“Indians of North America” (Whitman). 10 cents. 
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“The Red Book of Birds of America’”’ (Whitman). 15 


cents. 

“The Green Book of Birds of America’? (Whitman). 
15 cents. 

‘‘The Blue Book of Birds of America’? (Whitman). 15 
cents. 


“The Basic Science Ed. Series’? (Row, Peterson). 
About 20 cents each. 


Poetry 


‘‘Book of Famous Poetry,’”’ an anthology, by Marjorie 
Barrows (Whitman). 10 cents. 

‘Poems for Every Mood,” an anthology, by Harriet 
Monroe (Whitman). 10 cents. 

“Two Hundred Best Poems for Boys and Girls,” an 
anthology, compiled by Marjorie Barrows (Whit- 
man). 10 cents. 

‘Poems of Today” (Picture Scripts), Ed. Stern. & Co., 
Inc., 140 North 6th Street, Philadelphia, or E. M. 
Hale & Co., Milwaukee, Wis. 


For Both Younger and Older Children 
Magazines 


News-Week (weekly), Illustrated News Magazine. 
Rockefeller Center, New York City. (10 cents per 
copy.) 

Geographic News Bulletins (weekly). National Geo- 
graphic Society, General Headquarters, Washing- 
ton, D.C. (Thirty issues for 25 cents.) 

The Pioneer—Juvenile Aviation. 240 West Fayette 
Street, Syracuse, N. Y. (5 cents per copy, 50 
cents per year.) 

American Jr. Red Cross News (monthly). American 
National Red Cross, 17th and D Streets, Wash- 
ington, D.C. (50 cents per year.) 


HIPPOPOTAMUS 


Mae Taytor KrousE 


If you should visit Africa 
And knock upon my door, 

And you would get no answer 
When you’ve knocked two times 

or more, 


You’d be very apt to find me 
In a river—or a bay, 
For in the cooling water 
Is the way I spend my day. 


And when I wish to walk upon 
The bottom of a creek, 

I can close my ears and nostrils; 

’Tis treasures, then, I seek. 


People say, at night time, 
When a walk I sometimes take, 
The very earth beneath me 
Like an earthquake seems to 
shake. 


A “river horse’’ I’m often called, 
And this seems very queer, 

Because my cousin is a pig. 

I can’t solve this. Oh! dear. 
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Children’s Playmate. A. R. Mueller Printing Co., 
Cleveland, Ohio. (15 cents per copy, $1.50 per 
year.) 

The Story Parade (monthly). The Story Parade, 70 
Fifth Avenue, New York City. (15 cents per 
copy, $1.50 per year.) 

My Weekly Primer (weekly). (75 cents September 
to June.) My Weekly Reader (weekly). (50 cents 
June to August.) American Ed. Press., 40 South 
Third Street, Columbus, O. 

Every Week (weekly), Current Events (weekly), 
Our Times (weekly). American Ed. Press, Co- 
lumbus, Ohio. (Fewer than 5 subscriptions, 75 
cents per year.) 

Popular Aviation. 608 South Dearborn Street, Chi- 
cago, Ill. (25 cents per copy, $2.50 per year.) 
Wee Wisdom. 917 Tracy Avenue, Kansas City, 

Missouri. ($1.00 per year.) 

Boys’ Life (monthly). Boy Scouts of America, 2 Park 
Avenue, New York. (10 cents per copy, $1.00 per 
year.) 

The American Girl (monthly). Girl Scouts, Inc., 570 
Lexington Avenue, New York. (15 cents per 
copy, $1.50 per year.) 

The Aquarium (monthly). Innes Publishing Co., 
Philadelphia, Pa. (20 cents per copy, $2.00 per 
year.) 

Popular Science (monthly). Popular Science Publish- 
ing Co., 381 Fourth Avenue, New York. (15 
cents per copy, $1.50 per year.) 

Science News Letter (weekly). Science Service, Con- 
stitution Avenue and 21st Street, N. W., Washing- 
ton, D.C. (15 cents per copy.) 

Stamps (weekly). H.L. Lundquist, 100 Sixth Avenue, 
New York. (10 cents per copy, $1.00 per year.) 

Time (weekly). Time, 350 East 20th Street, New 
York. (15 cents per copy.) 
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; are some children who seem ‘“‘to know all 
the answers” in nice behavior; and the presence of such 
in your schoolroom will be an asset in this particular 
activity of creating A BLUE BOOK OF EVERYDAY 
MANNERS. It is so necessary that a child shall know 
the minimum essentials—the ABC’s OF GOOD 
MANNERS, in order that he may avoid behavior that 
is cheap. The head may be ever so full of facts; but 
the heart needs to regulate their use. Manners have a 
way of DECORATING knowledge. If there be no 
poise of mind, no pattern of behavior to follow, there is 
for even an intelligent child no absolute assurance of his 
finding his way around. Small wonder youth so often 
finds itself helpless, and just for the want of a simple 
code. 

And yet it is possible for a teacher to develop the 
charm and personality in a little child that will insure 
his popularity and his happiness in the future. To 
accomplish this, it is quite as necessary to make him as 
familiar with the mechanical rules of simple social 
practice as with his school subject-matter. Call it a 
basic SOCIAL CODE FOR CHILDREN. It will bea 
priceless and vital possession. Manners are so con- 
tagious, that developing them is an ideal COM- 
MUNITY ACTIVITY. Every teacher, after all, is a 
“guidance counselor.”’ 

Doing the commonest acts correctly is no harder to 
learn than learning to read, to write and to spell. All 
children instinctively know that nice behavior FOR- 
BIDS certain ways of doing things; but some children 
are perplexed as to what is the RIGHT way. 

This Blue Book that we are attempting in this 
activity should be FOR LIFE—for everyday life, 
forever. A knowledge of behavior rules just furnishes 
us security. 

Several years ago, the Century Company published a 
book, I'VE GOT YOUR NUMBER, by Doris Webster 
and Mary Alden Hopkins. By answering five questions, 
you could get your key number, which in turn directed 
you to a certain page on which was an analysis of your 
type. A bit fantastic but lots of fun. 

The Sterling Silversmiths Guild of America has 
brought out a charming bit of a bbook—-THE STORY 
OF STERLING. It is the title that intrigues me. It 
sounds so genuine. So, in developing a book of man- 
ners, we would have “STERLING” stamped on every- 
one of them—sterling on every piece; for they con- 
tribute to pleasant living. One of the secrets of 
“*keeping Sterling silver always beautiful” is to use it 
EVERY DAY. So it is with beautiful manners. 
Don’t save them just for company. 

According to the Reader’s Digest, America spends 
$7,000,000 a year in the business of Charm. There are 
various formulas for producing this charm. Charm is 
that irresistible ‘‘something”’ that will make people say 
of a child, ‘‘Now there’s Jane. She wears nondescript 
clothes, she’s quite plain, not an A student, not terribly 
smart nor particularly clever, but everybody LIKES 


The Third Grade Makes a 
Social Blue Book 


Manners—A Useful Activity 
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her—it’s a mystery to me.’’ Yes, the world is like that 
in its choices; so let’s point the way to beauty of 
behavior and let’s present each child with a simple 
guide book to follow. He will enjoy making it. 

William Booth, of Salvation Army fame, was once 
asked for a Christmas message. He answered one word 

“OTHERS.” This one word is really the foundation 
of all good manners. That is why the Bible, with its 
Golden Rule, containing the fundamentals of correct 
etiquette, charts a satisfactory course. More than one 
child has acquired a flattering set of manners in Sunday 
school. 

While this Blue Book Activity, necessarily sketchy, 
does not intend to catalogue the whole category of nice 
manners, it suggests eight high spots where manners 
function particularly in the life of every child. We’re 
choosing a few scattering ones for each group. 


I—Manners in the Schoolroom and 
on the Playground 


IN THE SCHOOLROOM 


Be happy and busy. 


Don’t interrupt in class. 


Never touch anything on anyone else’s desk. 


Don’t ever shrug your shoulders. 


Always turn your head when you cough. Cover 
your mouth. 


Library—Silence. 


ON THE PLAYGROUND 


Have a good time. 

Don’t be bossy (a dictator). 
Crowding and pushing are out. 
Unpleasant nicknames are ‘‘taboo.”’ 


Never make fun of others. 


Be a sport in Games: when you win be pleased; 
but when you lose, don’t sulk. 
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II—Home Manners 


DO YOU— 


Offer to run errands? 

Read over your Daddy’s shoulder when he’s reading the 
paper? 

Scatter the pages of the paper, when you’re hunting for 
the funnies? 


When you leave the house, always remember to say— 
‘Mother, I’m going. I'll be back at — o’clock’’? 


Compliment your mother once every day? 


Treat older people kindly; for instance, do you always 
stand, if seated, when your grandmother comes 
into the room? 


Apologize when you’re in the wrong? 


Use these words often—Please, thank you, excuse me, 
you’re welcome? 


Talk back, argue, quarrel, whine or sulk? 
Act stubborn, when you can’t have your own way? 
Use your own towel in the bathroom? 


Go to bed without begging to stay up longer and with a 
pleasant ‘‘Good-night, everybody’’? 


Throw your clothes on the floor when you jump into 
bed? 
Always remember to say your prayers? 


Keep your person neat—teeth, nails, hair, clothes, 
shoes? 


Have a nice posture—stand straight or slouch—which? 
Practice walking with a book on your head? 


Get your feelings hurt easily? Are you sensitive like a 
gardenia? If you touch a gardenia, it turns brown. 
Some people are like gardenias. If you don’t 
please them, they sulk. 


Does your family miss you when you are away? 


IlI—Table Manners 


THE Do’s AND Don’t’s WHEN You EAT 


Be on time for meals. 

Sit up straight. 

Keep (clean) hands in lap while you’re waiting to be 
served. 

Never begin to eat until all are served. 

Sit down in a chair from the left side. 

Don’t wind your legs around the legs of your chair. 

No marks on the tablecloth, please. 

Silverware is not a plaything. 

Don’t butter a whole slice of bread at once. 

Never leave your spoon in cup or glass. 

Don’t talk with your mouth full. 

Never find fault with the food. 

Keép your plate of food tidy. 


Furnish one interesting bit to the table conversation; 
but don’t chatter constantly. 


Never shout, “I’m through.” 


Never leave the table without saying, “‘Please, Mother, 
may I be excused?” 
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GAME 


*How do you eat the following? 


Cake—fork 
Berries—spoon 
Pickles—fingers 
Stewed fruit—spoon 
Pie— ? 

Corn on cob— ? 
Pudding— ? 
Salad— ? 


*This game can be endless and with profit. 


IV—Manners on the Bus or Street Car 


Oh, don’t be noisy. 


Always give up your seat to an elderly lady or toa 
lady with a baby. 


Never point or stare. 


When in public, remember, you are advertising 
your mother and father. 


V—Behavior in Church 


Be reverent. 
Don’t talk. 


tEmily Post, the authority on manners, says that 
even in an empty church, ‘‘a boy removes his 
hat and walks quietly and speaks in a low 
tone.” 


Be careful of the song books and other church 
properties. 


VI—Manners in a Movie 


Don’t make unnecessary noise. 
Chewing gum is not too good in public. 


Don’t shell peanuts nor crush candy papers. 


Never put feet on railing or on the seat in front. 


ViI—Introducing 


Whom to Whom is the fundamental thing. 

1. Younger to older: 
“Alice Gray, this is my father.” 

2. Boy to girl—man to woman: 
‘*Joe, this is Bette.”’ 

3. Teacher to mother (in the schoolroom): 
‘‘Miss Howard, this is my mother.” 

4. Mother to teacher (in your home): 
‘‘Mother, this is my teacher, Miss Howard.”’ 


| 
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NEVER say: “Tom MEET John.” 


When you are introduced to some one, “HOW DO 
YOU DO” is a perfect acknowledgment. 


VIlII—Telephone Numbers 


Practice telephone manners. 


Borrow two disconnected telephones from the Tele- 
phone Company. Place each on a little table at 
opposite ends of the room. 

NEVER say, ‘‘Guess who this is.” The proper way to 
introduce a telephone conversation is to say, ‘““This is 
—.’? Then ask for the person you want; or if he is 
not there, leave a message. It compliments the 
one who answers the phone if you trust him with the 
message. 


If the phone rings and some one wishes to speak to your 
mother—don’t shout ‘“M-O-T-H-E-R.” Just tell 
the person phoning that you will find her. If she’s 
out just say, “I’m sorry, Mother is not here. Would 
you like to leave a message; or would you rather 
leave your number and I'll have Mother call you as 
soon as she comes.” 


The actual starting of the mechanical making of the 
individual books of Manners will be prefaced by much 
class discussion. Some of the simpler Manners Books 
suggested in the Bibliography will be on the Library 
table. Simple posters will be made and displayed. 


Sample of Posters 


“Good-bye, Mrs. James, I’ve had a lovely time 


at Joe’s party.” 


‘John that was wonderful!”’ 
(Don’t be afraid to praise people) 


“This is for you, Mary Ann.”’ 
(Presenting a gift at a birthday party) 


“Oh, thank you, very much.”’ 
(Receiving a gift at a birthday party) 


‘‘Hearts, like doors, will ope with ease 
To very, very, little keys; 
And don’t forget that two of these 


Are ‘I thank you’ and ‘If you please.’ ”’ 


—Nursery Rhyme 
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Class discussion will end in the selection of a few 
manners for each of the eight pages of the book. They 
may be written, typed or printed and mounted on blue 
art paper. Fold three sheets of the art paper like a 
book. This will give one leaf for the cover, one leaf 
for the back and eight pages for the Manners Content. 
Use five sheets, if you do not wish to paste on both 
sides. The Cover may be decorated with SOCIAL 
BLUE BOOK, the letters cut from white or black 
paper. A picture, illustrating a social situation, may 
also be pasted on the cover. Magazines are full of 
such. These will make the books colorful. 


Bibliography for All Ages 


t‘‘Children Are People,’’ Emily Post. 

“Is Your Face Red?’’ Stephenson. 
(Manners for the Very Young) 

*‘Manners Can Be Fun,”’ Munro Leaf. 

“Gentlemen Aren’t Sissies,’” Norton Hughs Jonathan. 

“It is Done,’ Associated Women Students of the 
University of Washington. 

“Etiquette Jr.,”’ Mary E. Clark and Margery Closey 
Quigly. 

“The Greatest Thing in the World,’’ Henry Drum- 
mond. 

“Cues for You,’’ Mildred Graves Ryan. 

“Living with Others,’’ Laurence B. Goodrich. 

“Good Manners,”’ Beth Bailey McLean. 

“Good Manners for Boys,”’ Ralph Henry Barbour. 

“Behave Yourself,’ Betty Allen and Mitchell P. 
Briggs. 

“It’s More Fun When You Know the Rules,”’ Beatrice 
Pierce. 

“Charm,”’ Margery Wilson. 


Emily Post and Margery Wilson have other books, 
too. 


Articles 


‘“‘Manners Go to School,’ Reader’s Digest, August, 
1939. 

‘‘What Price Manners,’”’ Marguerite Gode, AMERICAN 
CHILDHOOD, November, 1939. 


“‘Telephone Manners,”’ Parent’s Magazine, February, 
1940. 


You TELL ON YOURSELF 


You tell on yourself by the friends you seek, 
By the very manner in which you speak, 
By the way you employ your leisure time, 
By the use you make of dollar and dime. 


You tell what you are by the way you walk, 
By the things of which you delight to talk, 
By the manner in which you bear defeat, 
By so simple a thing as how you eat. 


By the books you choose from the well-filled shelf: 
In these ways and more, you tell on yourself. 


—Selected 
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Have You 


the Time? 


The Story of Clocks 


KATHERINE PEAVY 


, may think that time is 
just an old man with a scythe, an 
hourglass, a pair of wings and one 
lock of hair on his forehead, but it is 
more than that. It is the most 
important thing in the world, but 
you cannot make it go slower or 
faster. You cannot see it or feel it 
or hear it, but it just marches along 
by the second, minute, day, week, 
month and year. 

If you were shipwrecked on a 
desert island, you would not care 
when you did things because time 
would not matter in the least, but 
in this busy world in which we live, 
we must make what we do cor- 
respond with what other people are 
doing, and knowing the time is most 
important. 

Even primitive people divided 
the day into sections according to 
their bodily needs. Night was for 
sleep, and the day was divided into 
morning and afternoon with three 
meals a day. Today, our time- 
keeping is accurate to the second, 
but we still divide our day into 
those same sections. 

It is probable that the first clocks 
were merely the shadows growing 
longer and shorter throughout the 
day. Perhaps a primitive mother 
said to her children: ‘‘Come to eat 
when the shadows have vanished.”’ 
Then she would have meant noon. 

But had she said, ‘‘Come when the 
shadows are ten steps long,” she 
would have meant late afternoon. 

As time went on, people marked 
the ground around a pole into 
sections to tell the time of day, 
and out of this practice grew the 
gnomon, as the ancient Greeks 
called the sun dial so familiar even 
today as a garden ornament. 

The gnomon did very well as 
long as the sun shone, but at night or 
on dull days it was quite useless. 
The early Christian monks felt the 
need of telling time during the night 
since each took his turn keeping 
watch in the monastaries to ring 
the bell at intervals for worship. 
Some of the monks noted time by 
reading certain passages from the 
Bible, but this was not an accurate 
method as some read faster than 
others. Other monks depended upon 
the crowing of the cocks, but the 
roosters would sometimes oversleep 
or fail to crow at all, so this method 
was little better. 


Out of this need for clocks at 
night grew the candle clock, a 
simple process of marking a large 
candle into sections and measuring 
time by how much had burned away. 
Time was also measured by the 
amount of oil burned in lamps. 
However, a _ slight breeze would 
cause the flame to burn unevenly, 
and as candles were not always the 
same size, these clocks were not very 
accurate. 

The Chinese have used fire clocks 
for centuries. The simplest of these 
was tying knots in a rope at inter- 
vals and hanging one end on a hook. 
The lower end was lighted and it was 
supposed to take an hour for the 
rope to burn from knot to knot if 
the house did not catch afire and 
burn up first. 

The next step in the development 
of timekeepers was the clepsydra 
or water clock which told time more 
accurately but was almost as much 
trouble as the fire clocks. Some of 
these water clocks were made by 
filling a large vessel with water and 
measuring the water that dripped 
out through a small hole in the 
bottom into another vessel. 

Other water clocks were made by 
filling a vessel with water and 
putting a cup with a hole in the 
bottom to float in it. It was 
supposed to take an hour for the 
vessel to fill. These clocks were 
used in India, and a Time Boy sat in 
front of the vessel. As soon as the 
cup sank, he would fish it out, empty 
it, strike a metal gong, then set the 
cup back into the water. 

This method of telling time did 
well enough as long as the boy 
kept awake or did not run off to 
play with other boys who had 
nothing else to do. 

China also had water clocks in 
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ancient times. The Copper-Jars- 
Dropping-Water, a twenty-four hour 
clock, is still to be seen in Canton. 
Four copper jars are set upon four 
large stone steps. Water is poured 
into the top jar where it drips from 
jar to jar until all the water reaches 
the bottom. There is a bamboo 
float in the lowest jar to tell the 
height of the water, thus telling the 
time. The reason for the four jars 
is thought to be to equalize the 
water pressure. This means that 
if there were only one jar the water 
would run out more rapidly when it 
is full than when it is nearly empty. 

Water clocks became more and 
more complicated as time went on, 
and about the year 800 A.D. they 
had been developed to the point 
where water dropping upon certain 
mechanism set wheels in motion, 
which, in turn, caused hands to 
move around a dial, thus telling the 
time. The first water clocks were 
very large and ugly, but as they were 
improved they were made smaller 
and more beautiful. 

The hourglass, or clepsammia, 
was used as early as the time of 
Christ, and the principle of the 
passing of fine sand from one glass 
container through a narrow tube 
into another remains the same today. 
These sand clocks were accurate as 
long as they were watched and 
turned over the instant the last 
grain of sand disappeared into the 
lower glass, and they had the 
advantage of being small enough to 
be carried about easily. Then, too, 
they were neither messy nor danger- 
ous. Small sand glasses are still 
used to tell how long to boil an egg, 
and hour glasses are still to be found 
attached to the pulpits of many of 
the older English churches to enable 
the minister to end his sermon when 
the hour is up. 

Nobody knows just when the 
first clocks, operated by weights to 
turn the mechanism, came into use, 
although historians say it was not 
before 1300 A.D. Rapid improve- 
ments came in clock making after 
that, and it was not long before 
clocks small enough to be carried 
in the pocket were made. Nowa- 
days, they are even worn strapped 
to the wrist and are so light that the 
wearer can scarcely feel their weight. 
These tiny clocks are called watches. 

Today we have clocks of every 
size, shape and description, that are 
run by weights, by springs or by 
electricity. But even the finest 
and most expensive of them get out 
of order every once in awhile. 
Then we must go back to the sky 
for the exact time. 


The sun is the most accurate 
clock after all. 
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WE ALL HAVE A JOB TO DO. 


MODERATE 


LOVISE. D-TESSIN 
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| ALL HAVE A JOB To DO, LET'S DO IT RIGHT. LETS 
| ALL HAVE A JOB TO DO, THATS/PLAIN TO SEE. WE 
WE} ALL HAVE A JOB TO DO, YES,|YOU AND |, WE 


ALL WORK TO - GETH-— ER AND |WIN THE FIGHT. 
All WAVE A JOB TO DO ON |LAND AND SEA, 


AlL HAVE A JOB TO DO , AND] WE'LL ALL YRY. 


IN THE FIELD AND FAC- JO-RY 
IN THE SCHOOL AND IN THE HOME,_ YES, 


WE Witl GLAD- LY DO OUR SHARE, AND] WE Wilt DO IT RIGHT, WE 


| 


ALL HAVE A JOB TO DO. AND |NOWS THE TIME. 


? 


ALL HAVE A JOB TO DO,_LETS| NOT DE- LAY. 
Alt HAVE A JOB TO DO THE FIGHT. 
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September Art 


Lessons 


LOUISE D. TESSIN 


As ALWAYS, the trend of the 
times influences our interests and 
work at school. It should be so to 
make our school work up to the 
minute and more vital. The present 
war is producing many fine displays 
of posters and other expressions of 
patriotic sentiment. Our growing 
interest in South America offers 
many ideas for fascinating art work. 

Through illustrated maps and 
other suggestions, we have at- 
tempted to give our readers all the 
vital facts concerning the industries, 
natural resources and attractive 
features of South American 
countries. 

This month we illustrate Para- 
guay. Too little has been pub- 
lished about this country. It is 
rich in marvelous timber of great 
variety, rich in fertile land for fine 
agriculture, agreeable for its tem- 
perate and subtropical climate, and 
pleasant for its slower way of life. 

Paraguay has a little greater 
population than our state of Maine 
(Paraguay, 987,824; Maine, 847,226). 
In size Paraguay is a little larger 
than California (California, 158,693; 
Paraguay, 174,854 square miles). 
It has only seven cities of real im- 
portance. About one-tenth of the 
entire population lives in Paraguay’s 
capital, Asuncién. 

Paraguay’s valleys and plains are 
drained by a wonderful river system. 
The Parana and the eastern tribu- 
taries of the Paraguay are turbulent 
streams, while those of the western 
plains are sluggish and even lost in 
some of the swamps through which 
they flow. The rivers of Paraguay 
form her greatest routes of travel. 
Large boats go up as far as the point 
where the Parana joins the Para- 
guay, but smaller boats travel far- 
ther on and up into the many 
tributaries. Some of these large 
tributaries are one-half mile wide at 
their junction with the main streams. 
Immense waterfalls of great beauty 
are located along the Parana River. 

The two outstanding waterfalls of 
Paraguay are the Iguassu (slightly 
beyond her border) and the Guayra. 
There is a savage strength in their 
feathery loveliness of water that 
pours down from great heights. 
They compare in size with our 
Niagara Falls. Both are set in a 
magical forest of great trees, tree 
ferns, a tangle of strangé@ vines, 


palms and bamboo, and brilliant 
butterflies, flowers, bright humming- 
birds, parrots and macaws are every- 
where. The rivers at these points 
are several thousand feet wide. 

Paraguay has few mountain ranges 
more than 1,500 feet high. The 
mountains are on her eastern frontier. 
There are also no great deserts, lakes 
or plains. A wealth of forest covers 
her rolling land and river banks. 
Much of the low western section is 
often flooded, and here we find 
wooded country, miles that are 
covered with lofty palms and some 
distant, arid spots. 

Paraguay is mostly self-support- 
ing. Her greatest natural wealth is 
in her forests. These consist of 
many kinds of fine hard woods. 
The quebracho tree grows here, 
from which the essential tannin is 
extracted and used for tanning 
leather. Maté grows in Paraguay 
in great abundance. This is the 
celebrated South American tea. 
Tobacco, sugar, pineapples, ba- 
nanas, cotton, coffee and oranges 
also are grown and exported. Es- 
sence of petitgrain, used in making 
fine perfumes, is extracted from 
oranges grown in Paraguay. There 
are many large sections devoted to 
cattle raising. The extent of her 
mineral wealth is still unknown. 
Her varied industries produce mostly 
for home consumption. 


Picture Map of Paraguay 
(Pages 32-33) 

On this map we see the important 
facts of this inland country illus- 
trated in simple form. 

The vegetation is much like that 
of its neighboring countries, Brazil, 


Bolivia and Argentina. The sec- 
tion from the Parana north along 
the Paraguay River to a point well 
beyond Concepcién (on the Tropic 
of Capricorn) offers some of the 
richest farming land in South 
America. Most of the farms and 
cattle ranches are near the Para- 
guay River. Areas farther off are still 
dense forests, while sections of the 
Chaco to the northwest are low 
swamps that are quite salty in 
flood times. This would indicate 
that this area at one time in early 
history was a vast inland sea, 
which, as it receded, left these 
deposits of salt. 

See how the tributaries of the 
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Paraguay River almost touch those 
of the Amazon. The great swamps 
between Brazil and Paraguay feed 
both streams. The tributaries of 
the Parana River are also within a 
few miles of those great rivers that 
flow northward through Brazil, and 
empty into the Atlantic near the 
mouth of the Amazon (not shown 
on this map). 

We hope these picture maps may 
inspire you to make other maps 
similar to these. What a wonder- 
ful undertaking it would be for a 
class to work out in picture-map 
form all the interesting facts about 
their own state. Each county could 
be like each country we have illus- 
trated. This would cover all types 
of figure and animal drawing as well 
as lettering. 


Three on One 
Poster 
(Page 31) 


Life in Paraguay is not a hurried 
one. The children on the slow- 
moving donkey have been to market 
for fruit. 

They live in a small house in the 
chaco section of the country. Parts 
of this great area are covered with 
thousands of tall, slender palms. 
And, unlike the eastern section of 
Paraguay, the land here is quite 
flat and very swampy. 


Indians on the Parana 
Calendar 
(Page 11) 


Here we see several Indians of the 
Parana section, bringing a load of 
maté leaves and fruit to a camp 
along the river. Many of them 
fasten two dug-outs together, so as 
to carry a bigger load. They put 
a grass roof over the top to shield 
themselves from the sun. What 
kind of birds, flowers, trees and 
animals would you see if you 
traveled up the Parana? How do 
the eastern tributaries of the Para- 
guay River differ from the western 
tributaries? 


(Continued on page 38) 
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MAP OF PARAGUAY 
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Louise D. Tessin 
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Area: Paraguay is a little 
smaller than Texas and a little 
larger than California. 

Paraguay’s latitude in the 
south is comparable with that 
of the upper three-fourths of 
Mexico in the north. 

It is one of the best watered 
countries in the world. While 
its agriculture is still very primi- 
tive, and vast sections of her 
forests have not yet been ex- 
plored, and though the extent of 
her mineral wealth is still un- 
known, it is safe to predict that 
this little country holds a very 
promising future. 
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Paraguay is a land of exquisite natural beauty, 
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duced any commerical development of great extent. 


However, modern machinery and modern methods of 
farming and industry are taking hold, and foretell 
eventual prosperity. In time, her beauty will be 
enjoyed by travelers from every land. 


and of soft air. 
Her climate is 


of abundant fruits and flowers, 
Her rich soil produces lavishly. 
ideal. 

Her sunny, slumberous atmosphere has not pro- 
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CENTER OF we CENTER OF RICE 
ROoLtLEO KERNELS 


FIVE TAPIOCA CENTER OF MACARONI REVERSE SIDE, DECORATION ,USING 
KERNELS C.rettrer O ) INITIAL | USING PAPER CIRCLES, 
ALPHABET MACARONI RED, waite & BLU 


CUT PAPER FLOWER 


THE BACKGROUND 
TAPIOCA CENTER 


CUT PAPER FLOWER 
FOR THIS STAR MIGHT 


TAPIOCA CENTERL 
BE AREO CIRCLE 
MOUNTED ON A 
BLUE CIRCLE. 


INSCRIBE INNER SUCH TAGS MAKE INTERESTING MARKERS 
CIRCLES ON : MEASURE DISTANCE FOR KENS,OR COLORFUL MARKERS FOR 
INSIDE METAL EDGE. BRIDGE TABLES. 
DRAW CIRCLE OF - 
SAME SIZE ON SCRATCH GR 
PAPER. DIVIDE INTO 
3,4, 6 OR SEGMENTS. 


f 
1 


TRACE THESE ONTO TAG,-X. 


SKETCH DESIGN UPON ONE ———— 
SEGMENT OF SCRATCH-PAPER CIRCLE. 
CUT OUT PATTERN AS SHOWN,AND TRACE INTO SECTIONS ON TAG 


COLOR. POSTER PAINTS ARE BEST FOR COLORING. 
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September Art Lessons 
(Continued from page 30) 


Identification Tags 
(Page 35) 


Identification tags are very popu- 
lar these days. There are inex- 
pensive and costly ones in the shops. 
But why not make some of our own? 
Decorations may be of cut-paper 
and many other bits of interesting 
material. Mount tapioca or rice 
kernels in little dabs of LePage’s 
Glue. The reverse side of the tag 
may bear the initial of the owner. 

Metal-bound tags come in various 
sizes. (A) has a center of rolled 
paper. (B) shows how to roll the 
paper. The roll may have a center 
of yellow with an outer edge of red. 
When the paste is dry, slice off the 
required section with a razor blade, 
and paste it upon the center of the 
flower. 

(C) shows how the tag can be 
pinned to the dress or coat lapel 
with a small safety pin from under- 
neath. Large tags make attractive 
table numbers for bridge games. 
These can be tied with cords and 
tassels. This lesson involves simple 
lettering of initials or numerals, and 
the development of designs to fit 
circles. It correlates with lessons 
concerning monograms, trade-marks 
and other forms of identification. 


Movable Figure 
(Page 37) 


Here is a fine, strong figure to use 
in making patriotic posters. Trace 
parts on heavy paper and cut out. 
Only one head and one body are 
needed, but there must be two parts 
of all other pieces. The pieces may 
be reversed for any changes desired. 
Put pieces together with small paper 
fasteners. 

This figure will aid in making big 
posters on paper 9 x 12 inches or 
larger. First, decide upon the sub- 
ject of your poster. . Then develop 
the action of the figure to suit, and 
lay it down on the drawing paper. 
Trace around the figure. Then 
clothe the figure and add flag, back- 
ground or any other necessary de- 
tails. 

To insure clean work, all the 
sketching may be done on a piece of 
scratch paper, and then traced upon 
the final drawing paper. 


Gifts from the Garden 
(Page 36) 


This problem ties in with all that 
has been done in regard to victory 
gardens. 

From these victory gardens we 
have harvested many delicious 


things to eat. Why not plan to 
give some of these as gifts a little 
later on in the holiday season? 

They may seem humble, but they 
are very practical, and they can be 
very glamorous when done up in 
decorated wrappings. 

Wrap the jar or glass in plain 
white tissue paper. Be sure that 
you allow more margin at the top 
than at the bottom, so the top may 
be twisted and tied, while the bot- 
tom is simply folded down flat under 
the container. 

Paste overlapping edge of tissue 
on the side of the jar. Paste a 
circle of tissue paper over the folded 
tissue-ends on the bottom of the jar. 
Twist the top as shown. 


1—Here we have a decorated 
band pasted about the wrapped jar. 
The band is traced and cut from a 
scratch-paper pattern. The letter- 
ing is done before the band is pasted 
around the jar (A). Cut the 
scratch-paper pattern from folded 
paper. The tissue at the top is 
tied with heavy embroidery cotton. 


2—Here we have red, white and 
blue strips pasted about the jar. 
The tag is made of red, white and 
blue papers mounted upon each 
other. They are cut with a pinking 
shears. The red section is cut from 
double red paper. Secure these 
together with a dab of paste applied 
in the center. Then draw your 
circle lightly and cut. Open up the 
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edges carefully and paste the ends 
of the embroidery cotton between 
the two circles. Also paste the rest 
of the edges together at this time. 
Mount the other pieces on this. 
In this way all irregular edges on the 
red will match perfectly. (B) shows 
details of the pasting operation. 
Notice that the cord has a second 
knot a little above the tag. This 
allows the tag to swing freely when 
it is tied to the top of the jar. 


3—This tag is made of two plain 
circles. Before pasting them to- 
gether, we have added leaves on 
one, and covered the hidden edges 
with the second circle. Punch hole 
and add cord. 


4—Here we have a pattern cut 
from folded paper. Now, take a 
small piece of white paper and a 
piece of dark green paper, and secure 
them together with a dab of paste. 
Trace the pattern on this, and cut. 
This makes a tag white on one side 
and dark green on the other. Fasten 
ends of cord in between. Paste 
edges together. Add lighter green 
leaves and flower. 


5—Write name on white side. 


6—In this case the top wrapping 
of the tissue paper has been finished 
as the bottom of the jar (C). Over 
the tissue circle we have pasted a 
decorated label. This works out 
especially well if the container is like 
a pickle jar, where the lid is added 
over the paraffin top of the jelly. 
(D) shows details for cutting edge 
and lettering name. 


7—This bow and ribbon has been 
painted and cut from white or 
tinted paper. The over-lap occurs 
on the other side of the jar. 


These suggestions should inspire 
many interesting creations in deco- 
rated and hand lettered labels. 
The decorated jars can be saved for 
gift giving later on, or the labels can 
be made now for future use. 


We All Have a Job to Do 
Song 
(Page 29) 


To be quoting one of our military 
leaders, ‘‘we all have a job to do,”’ 
everyday jobs as well as special 
jobs. It may be only the prepara- 
tion of our class lessons, or helping 
mother, or some of the extra duties 
we have taken on, as gathering 
valuable scrap of all kinds, cultivat- 
ing a victory garden, etc. No 
matter what the work is we have to 
do, let us do it well. 
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COREFUL FIREMEN 


Se prem ber leaves are talline down; 
They fal) from bush and tree; 
We rake them up and pile them 
high 
Pynd burn them as you see. 
Were VERY careful with our fires— 
P\s- careful -as-can- be! 
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The Cover-Picture Study Unit 


Seeing America through Children’s Eyes 


oo are days that call for 
men and women who will work not 
on one front but on every front; 
that will work not through glamour 
or thrill but through a deep-seated, 
common, ordinary sense of charity, 
of courage, of patience, of loyalty. 
Every single teacher in this United 
States of America should be able to 
say to herself on this September 
morning when she faces her work 
for the ensuing year: ‘“‘I have the 
honor of belonging to a generation 
whose lips are touched by fire. This 
human race of ours is passing 
through one of its greatest crises. 
The world is calling for volunteers 
for men and women who have faith 
in their way of life, who have 
patience throughout trying circum- 
stances, who have insight to see not 
for today but for tomorrow, who 
have charity not for one kind or 
group but for all. Yes, I have 
volunteered to give myself to my 
work, to the cause of human and 
courageous living. May I be worthy 
of my generation.”’ 

The teacher who can feel in her 
heart this deep sense of need and of 
service is really helping to build up 
men and women along the biggest 
front that ever existed in our coun- 
try’s history—the home front. She 
knows battles go on eternally in the 
life of every individual, whether big 
battles or little battles. She realizes 
that in order to win any battle worth 
while, it is necessary to win the battle 
for right ideals, and for strength in 
the individual. This may seem like 
a trite and very old-fashioned bit of 
philosophy—this building up of in- 
dividual strength and ideals—but 
enough of it, worked out by the 
million odd teachers in this nation 
would prove the greatest bulwark 
for peace that the world has ever 
known. 

And so, this week in September, 
when children are trudging along 
country roads with their brief cases 
and school bags slung over their 
shoulders, with the spirit of joy and 
expectation singing in their hearts, 
may.we cleanse ourselves of our 
strictly adult standards, of our 
former autocratic tendencies, of the 
feeling that what was good enough 
for me is good enough for my chil- 
dren, and face the simplicity and 
beauty of the scriptures—‘‘A little 


(A Teacher’s Soliloquy) 
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child shall lead us.’’ And, perhaps, 
in order that we may be more wisely 
led by the children, it might be well 
for us to know better these Marys 
and Ellens, these Joans and Anns, 
on their way to the little school of 
which they have played a part and 
which has already become their 
workshop, their community and, in 
a sense, their family. 

Mary and Ellen, and Joan and 
Ann, may be bringing to that little 
school the very qualities that are 
going to help and encourage their 
teacher in building a finer and better 
and more lasting democracy. They 
may not dream that back a few 
years in their teacher’s life, she, too, 
cherished a great ideal of her school 
and of her teaching. They do not 


know, perhaps, that their teacher’s 
teacher was a lovely person who 
was able to change cold, dull, gray 
days into golden moments that 
shone like free and shining things. 


But the teacher of Mary and Ellen, 
and Joan and Ann, remembers that 
ideal. She not only remembers it 
but she accepts it as a living chal- 
lenge as her children come to school 
during those opening days in early 
September. She pledges herself to 
follow in the path of her former 
teacher who has meant so much to 
her. She promises to gird herself 
with a double amount of courage 
and of understanding, realizing that 
today the education of America 
faces a grave responsibility. She, 
this teacher of Mary and Ellen, and 
Joan and Ann, must feel a greater 
pride than ever before in her daily 
work, a greater understanding of 
each child committed to her care, 
and a deeper-seated desire to serve 
the nation of her birth and of her 
choice. Must she carry on this 
fight alone—she asks herself—this 
fine teacher of the little school by 
the country roadside—or are there 
others to help battle with her, other 
teachers, other children everywhere 
in city systems, in rural districts, in 
near and far-away places in this 
great land of ours? 

“Of one thing I am sure,’”’ the 
teacher says to herself, ‘“‘the children 
will lead me forth and, through their 
great leadership, we may be able to 
reach our goal together. And, as I 
strip myself of all thought of ‘that is 
the way I would have it’ and look 


down deep into the soul of each 
child, I shall find a more stable and 
lasting sense of guidance. 

“I shall catch from Mary’s lovely 
smile the joy and happiness that is 
derived from little things. She will 
bring me close to the very heart of 
nature. She will teach me the songs 
of the birds, and the chirp of the 
insects, and the color of the flowers. 
Through her kind and sensitive eyes, 
I shall find a beautiful love for 
animals—those lesser folk who are 
in process and who will arrive, yet 
who meanwhile must take the grain 
or bone from human hands and 
speak their thankfulness through 
quiet eyes. Yes, Mary will teach 
me this great kindness for all living 
things, both great and small. In 
each floral tribute that she has 
gathered from the roadside, she will 
bring me a reverence for the com- 
mon, everyday things of life and 
she will show me how to seek them 
out. I shall thank God everv day 
for Mary. 

‘And, then, there is Ellen,”’ I say 
to myself as these early days in 
school continue. ‘She, too, will 
teach me how to help toward build- 
ing a finer and more lasting democ- 
racy. She will help me every day 
through the open and genuine ex- 
pression of her very countenance. 
She will help through her sense of 
truth and sincerity in little things. 
It will be Ellen who will keep my 
sense of fairness and justice free 
from partiality or favor. It will be 
Ellen who will not allow me to be 
small or smug or petty in the activi- 
ties of our daily life in the class- 
room. As the years roll on, some 
how I feel that I shall always look 
back to Ellen and remember her as 
the source of a better way of think- 
ing and dealing with a/J/ the chil- 
dren so as to bring forth the greatest 
amount of harmony and complete- 
ness. I shall say to myself, ‘It was 
Ellen, that little girl in my first 
grade, who showed me affection 
without pretense, generosity with- 
out affectation. It was she who 
taught me to think it over a bit 
before making a too hasty decision. 
It was she who taught me to lift my 
head and carry on in the face of 
trying and bitter disappointment.’ 
Yes, I shall always remember Ellen. 
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“And then, there is Joan—shy 
and sweet and humble Joan—who is 
returning for another year of my 
instruction. To me, her feeling 
toward things are like the words 
of a poem. The children have 
always seemed to turn to her as to 
the warmth of the sun. I could 
never patronize Joan. She would 
never allow it. I have to be real 
and genuine always in her presence. 
I have to bare my philosophy of 
any thought of looking down into 
the heart of a child and begin to 
look up. Yes, it is Joan who strips 
me of all sense of false pride or ego. 
In Joan’s presence, I feel like wor- 
shipping with reverence all that 
great good taught us by the most 
humble teacher the world has ever 
known. I feel like exacting from 
poetry its every bit of nobility and 
realness. I feel like making as a 
part of myself the worth-while and 
simple lessons gleaned from our 
great philosophers. I feel like cher- 
ishing forever all those fine thoughts 
and motives of our great children of 
literature—the Alice in Wonder- 
lands, the Tom Sawyers, the Tiny 
Tims, the Christopher Robins. Yes, 
I feel very humble, indeed, when in 
the presence of Joan and am filled 
with a new and challenging desire to 
be more genuine in my dealings to- 
ward all children. Yes, I shall always 
be grateful for Joan and for what she 
has taught me of naturalness and 
of humility. 

‘‘And then there is Ann—so lovely, 


so refreshing, that at the very sound 
of her name, one thinks of babbling 
brooks and silver clouds and bird 
songs. Ann will always be the very 
essence of loveliness and beauty. I 
shall never forget the day when I 
asked her what she considered one of 
the loveliest things she had ever seen. 
And I shall never forget the sweet- 
ness of her words, ‘It is the sun 
shining through my baby’s hair.’ 
From that day on, I have never 
ceased to discover more and more 
loveliness in her heart. From that 
day, I seemed to be drawn closer in 
my appreciation of music, of art, of 
the words of the poets. There is in 
Ann that spontaneity and natural- 
ness that make her one of the poets 
themselves. She has been with me 
now for three years and so I have 
saved with tenderness many of the 
lovely things that she has _ said, 
many of the choice words that she 
has coined. She has always been a 
child with a nature so sensitive that 
the very thought of a little dead 
bird, or a hurt puppy, will cause the 
tears to well up in her lovely eyes. 
Yes, without Ann my schoolroom 
would lose much of its beauty and 
charm. For Ann loves color, the 
sweet scent of flowers and the smell 
of the good brown earth. Through 
her, we all listen to beautiful things 
and appreciate them. Through her, 
we learn to know ourselves better 
and to see that God is the heart of 
this great universe of ours. Through 
Ann we begin to arrive directly and 
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simply with no complications and no 
confusions, to the center of beauty 
and truth. It is to Ann that we all 
owe a deeper appreciation of all 
that is really fine and worth while. 
So we thank God deeply for the 
privilege of knowing Ann. Yes,’’ 
the teacher of Mary and Ellen and 
Joan and Ann continues, “how 
fortunate I am each year to be 
brought in contact with children 
who are alive, stimulating, think- 
ing active, with children full of 
feeling and hope, and of challenge. 
I owe them far more than I can ever 
pay of joy, of sincerity, of genuine- 
ness, of beauty, of spiritual uplift. 
But through living with them, 
through thinking with them and 
through loving them, I hope to be 
able to pay back part of the debt I 
owe them. I shall try to pay it 
back through a more vital program 
of children’s needs, through a clearer 
and more concise and more honest 
viewpoint, through a more direct 
and straightforward and unconfused 
philosophy, and through a richer and 
more devoted sense of loyalty to my 
work, to my friends, to my country’s 
welfare. Yes, it is those children who 
are trudging along country roads to 
school, who are challenging us, their 
teachers, with the cry, ‘This is a 
great moment. Let it be to you the 
beginning of a new era’—May we live 
each day so that they will not be 
disappointed!”’ 


About Mother Goose 


W. ALL like the Mother Goose 
rhymes, but have you ever wondered 
who Mother Goose really was? 
Perhaps you have thought that she 
was a make-believe person just as 
her rhymes are about make-believe 
persons. But that isnotso. Mother 
Goose was a really, truly mother of 
little boys and girls and her name 
was really Goose. 

She was born in Charlestown, 
Mass., almost two hundred years 
ago and was christened Elizabeth 
Foster. When she was twenty-five 
years old, Elizabeth married a man 
named Isaac Goose and they lived 
in Boston. Their home was like a 
story-book house; it was a cottage 
with a red tile roof and criss-cross 
window panes in the windows. In 
front of the house, near the door, 
there was a post with a little gable 
roof over it and on the post was a 
bell. When Mrs. Goose had visitors 
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they rang this quaint little bell in- 
stead of knocking at the door. 

As Mother Goose grew older and 
her family grew up and many of her 
boys and girls got married, the 
sweet old lady seemed to have a 
great deal of time on her hands. 
Besides that, she missed making up 
stories and jingles to tell to her chil- 
dren, as she had always done. 

And so she began to invite other 
children to come to her house and 
hear her stories—and you may be 
sure that they all loved to come and 
that they begged her to tell the 
stories over and over again. 

Of course, she told the stories to 
her little grandchildren, too, and 
one day the father of one of the 
little grandchildren heard her sing- 
songing: 

‘‘Bye-Baby-Bunting, 

Daddy’s gone a-hunting, 

To get a little rabbit-skin 

To wrap the Baby-Bunting in.”’ 


Mr. Fleet (for that was Mother 
Goose’s son-in-law’s name) was a 
printer, and he thought that if his 
baby loved the verse so much other 
children would like it, too. And so 
he printed many of Mother Goose’s 
little jingles so that other children 
might enjoy them, and soon books 
of Mother Goose stories were seen 
in every home. 

Mother Goose went to the Old 
South Church in Boston and if you 
ever visit Boston, you will see a 
picture of Mother Goose’s house 
hanging in the vestibule. And if 
you would like to visit her grave, 
you will find it in the old Granary 
Street Burial Ground in Boston, 
very near to the graves of Benjamin 
Franklin’s mother and father. 

But Mother Goose herself, or 
her stories, will never die. We shall 
have them always to make us happy 
when we are children and to enjoy 
when we are older. 
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ON GRANDPA’S FARM 
by helen Stimple 
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QuEsTION: I would greatly appreciate 
any information you may be able to give 
me in reference to a book suggesting 
new ideas in the use of simple, inex- 
pensive materials suitable for a child 
between the ages of 4 and 6, covering 
the many things a child can do in the 
line of handwork. I have examined 
many books, but they were either for a 
child more advanced in years or the 
contents was only on one particular 
type of work, such as woodwork, clay or 
basketry. 


ANSWER: I feel quite sure that any of the following 
books would not be for advanced children: ‘“‘Little 
Folks Handy Book,”’ Beard (Scribner); ‘Art Adven- 
tures with Discarded Material,’ Perry (Noble and 
Noble); ‘“‘Fun with Paper Folding,’’ Murray (Revell, 
Chicago and New York); ‘“‘With Scissors or Paste,” 
Wilhelm (Macmillan); “The Toy Maker,’’ Angus 
(Oxford Press); ‘‘The Box Book,’ Showalter (Mac- 
millan). 


QUESTION: Can you suggest a book that 
will give me information regarding both 
kindergarten equipment and books for 
the children’s stories? 


ANSWER: I can suggest two excellent books. 
will give you the information you seek: ‘‘Education 
in the Kindergarten,’’ Foster and Headly (American 
Book) and “‘Kindergarten and First Grade Teaching,” 
Temple-Parker (Ginn). 


Both 


QuESTION: I am eager to find some excel- 
lent tests for rate in reading to be used 
with my fifth grade pupils. 


ANSWER: I would recommend the ‘‘Chapman-Cook 
Speed of Reading Tests,’’ which consists of thirty short 
paragraphs of equal length and difficulty. The test 
takes only two and a half minutes. 


QuEsTION: Do you know of any late book 
in the teaching of reading that presents 
the essential phonics for teaching in the 
early grades? 


AnswErR: I should suggest the book, ‘‘How to In- 
crease Reading Ability,” by Albert J. Harris, published 
by Longmans, Green & Co. In chapter 9, ‘How to 
Improve Word Recognition,”’ you will find an excel- 
lent summary on the teaching of phonetics. 
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The Clearing Ground 


Your Problems and Mine 


Conducted By 


FLORENCE PIPER TUTTLE 


This friendly inviting department is for YOU, readers of AMERICAN 
CHILDHOOD. Here you may present your problems with the assurance that 
they will receive practical and intelligent consideration. 
to use The CLEARING GROUND freely. 


YOU are invited 


QUESTION: Would you please list for me 
birthdays of interesting people that 
occur in September and that would be 
of interest to children of the first four 
Srades? 


ANSWER: Eugene Field, the poet, Sept. 2 (1850); 
Phoebe Cary, the poet, Sept. 4 (1824); Jane Addams, 
the founder of Hull House and friend of the unfortunate, 
Sept. 6 (1860); Queen Elizabeth, the most famous 
queen of England, Sept. 7 (1533); John J. Pershing, 
the commander of the American troops during the 
World War, Sept. 13 (1860); James Fenimore Cooper, 
author of ‘‘Last of the Mohicans,’ Sept. 15 (1789); 
William Howard Taft, former president of our country, 
Sept. 15 (1857); Augustus Cesar, one of the greatest 
emperors of Ancient Rome, Sept. 23 (63 B.C.); Felicia 
Hemans, author of the poem, “‘Landing of the Pilgrims,”’ 
Sept. 25 (1793); Samuel Adams, who signed the 
Declaration of Independence, Sept. 27 (1722); Frances 
E. Willard, who devoted her life to the cause of tem- 
perance, Sept. 28 (1839). 


QuEsTION: I have a fascinating book of 
stories for children called ‘‘Told under 
the Green Umbrella.’’ Do you happen 
to know where I could get collections of 
similar stories, told in a crisp and 
fascinating way? 


ANSWER: I certainly do. There are three additional 
volumes added to the one called, ‘“‘Told under the 
Green Umbrella.’”’ They are: “Told under the Blue 
Umbrella,” “Sung under the Silver Umbrella’’ (poems), 
and ‘‘Told under the Magic Umbrella.’’ They are all 
published by the Macmillan Co., 60 Fifth Ave., New 
York. 


QuEsTION: I would like a list of books for 
the children’s library in the reading 
readiness program at the preparatory 
level. Can you help me find it? 


Answer: In the back of the book, ‘‘Reading Readi- 
ness,” by M. Lucile Harrison, published by Houghton 
Mifflin, you will find just such a list. It is a very 
excellent one. 


QUESTION: Could you suggest two very 
short and simple tests for measuring 
reading readiness? 


ANSWER: I would suggest the “‘Stone-Grover Classi- 
fication Test for Beginners in Reading’’ and the ‘‘Lee- 
Clark Reading Readiness Test.”’ 
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Sara Rehtus 


THE PLANE FLIES BEST wHEN AIMED 
SLIGHTLY DOWNWARD- 


USE 2 PAPER CLIPS, OR 
BRaDs TO FASTEN 
NOSE AND TO Give 

NECESSARY WEIGHT. 


GRASP NOSE OF 
PLANE To THROW 


FOLD ON 
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TO TEST BALANCE OF 
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WINGS AND TAIL PARTS. 


COLOR BODY 
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COLOR WHEEL DESIGN 


Sara Rehtus 


USE A BROAD AT CENTER TO FASTEN THE 
LEAVES BETWEEN PIECES OF _BLACK 


3 CENTER USE COLORED CONSTRUCTION 
. PAPER, OR COLOR DRAWING PAPER, 
TO MARE THE PARTS OF THE 
COLOR WHEEL DESIGN- 


THE COMPLEMENTARY COLORS, 
RED AND GREEN, CRANGE AND 
BLUE, AND YELLOW AND 

VIOLET ARE 

PLACED 

OPPOSITE. 


COLOR WHEEL 
DESIGN 


EITHER 
ONE OF THE 
LARGE LEAF 
PATTERNS. 


CUT ORANGE, 


GREEN, AND 
VIOLET LEAVES 

COLORS, 

RED FROM THE 

YELLOW SMALLER LEAF 

AND PATTERN. 

BLUE. By 

THE LARGE THE 

LEAF CENTER 15 

PATTERN. DOuBLe FOR 


STRENGTH. 
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Things to do for Our Pets 


MARGUERITE GODE 
Be kind to them. 
Keep them happy and contented. 
Do not handle them too much. 
Do not hurt them or injure them in any way. 
Give them a good bed—warm in winter—cool in summer. 
Always keep a bowl of water where they can help themselves. 
Give them the proper kind and amount of food. 


Keep some pets clean by brushing. Bathing too often is not good for cats 
and dogs. 


Romp and play with them. 

If a pet is tied, give him plenty of rope and a chance to exercise unleashed at 
least once a day. 

Keep them from running in the street. 

Keep pets free from fleas and lice. 

Keep bird cages clean. 

Hang cage where birds can see out of doors. 

Give turtles and fish ample space for swimming. 

Do not keep goldfish in too small a bowl. Change water often and have plenty 
of air surface space. 

Give fish seaweed for shade and shelter. 

Feed all pets properly. 

Keep fresh straw in hutches. 

Give all pets plenty of air and sunlight. 

Give space for exercise. 

Curry and brush coats of ponies. 

Tether larger animals to give them shade in summer. 

Give larger animals protection from cold in winter. 


Protect them from injury. 


Some Pets We Might Own 


Dogs Ducks Colts Parrots Rabbits 
Cats Geese Horses Canaries Magpies 
Goldfish Chickens Cows Snails Monkeys 
Polliwogs Calves Lambs Turtles Goats 
White Mice Ponies Sheep Pigs Kids 


Guinea Pigs 

Go to the library or pet shop and get all the information you can about 
your kind of pet. Companies that manufacture pet food often have material 
about proper care and feeding. 

Occasionally a pet day at school provides interest and a better understand- 
ing of habits and characteristics. Make a book about your pet. Include 
pictures, suggestions for feeding, care, etc. Learn about the different breeds 
of animals: dogs, cats, ponies, birds, etc. 

Learn about dog tax. 

What is the name given to a doctor of animals? 

What pets did Robinson Crusoe have? 

Read stories and poems about pets. Write an original story about your pet. 


Pets 


MARGUERITE GODE 


Mary had a little lamb, 

Tommy Tucker owned a dog, 
Some folks prefer a bow] of fish, 

And others—just a polliwog. 
Rabbits with their velvet ears 

And turtles with their blinking eyes, 
Gay canaries in a cage, 

Are gentle pets we love and prize. 


A cat wants milk and water, too. 
A pet, however large or small, 
Depends in many ways on you. 


They need a winter bed that’s warm, 
And one in summer, clean and cool. 

And oh, how robins do enjoy 
A bird bath or a garden pool. 

The care you give these little friends 
Will be repaid in many ways, 

And you'll enjoy their comradeship 
Through all your happy childhood 

days. 


Each little girl and boy should try 
To give his pet the best of care. 

A puppy needs good food and drink, 
And someone who will brush his hair. 

A turtle begs a place to swim, 
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the Baby Gannet 


ALLEN CHAFFEE 


was a sea bird, a 
baby gannet. He was hatched from 
a pale blue egg that his mother had 
been keeping warm in a nest of moss 
and seaweed. Their home was on 
the top of a rocky cliff. And at 
first the little gannet’s world seemed 
to be just that nest on the cliff high 
above the sea. 

The cliff was on Bonaventura, 
The Island of Good Adventure, far 
north in Canada. 

Speckle was born in summer, 
when the sun shone warm upon his 
nearly naked skin. Soon, though, a 
soft white down began to grow all 
over him which kept him warm. 

There were his big white mother 
and father, and other mother and 
father gannets, each pair with a 
mossy nest along the rock cliff. 
And in each nest a baby gannet with 
soft white down, and a long bill that 
he held wide open when he was 
hungry, which was most of the time. 
When Speckle and the other baby 
gannets saw their parents coming, 
they would squeak as loudly as they 
could, and thrust their tiny heads 
clear into the wide mouths of the 
parent birds. That way, they helped 
themselves to the minced fish food 
they found waiting for them. They 
all ate a great deal, for such little 
fellows. And the more they ate, 
the faster they grew. 

And as they grew, their feather 
down turned gray and speckled, till 
none but a gannet would have seen 
them lying helpless on the rocks. 
Not till Speckle got his growth 
would he be white, like Mother, 
with black feet and black wing tips. 

As Speckle’s eyes grew stronger, 
he could see where the blue sky met 
blue sea beneath. The sky was 
speckled with white wind clouds, 

and the sea was speckled with white 
foam. Some days there was gray 
fog, and Speckle could see nothing 
at all through the fog. He could 
only smell salt tide, and feel the 
chill air. Then he would creep 
beneath Mother’s wing, while Father 
brought him (fish. 


Father and the other gannets 
caught their fish by diving at them, 
swooping at the fish like fighting 
planes. They would grip the shin- 
ing bodies of the herring between 
their long bills, these feathered 
dive-bombers, who saw the fish as 
dark shadows. Swimming just be- 
neath the water, the fish looked for 
all the world like toy submarines. 

On days when the sun shone 
warm upon him, Speckle would lie 
with his weak legs wide apart, his 
feet stretched to its warmth. Those 
feet were very large. For instead of 
having just two webs, like a duck’s 


feet, they had three webs. His 
footprints would have been almost 
round. Those feet were awkward 
on land, always getting in his way. 
But they had their uses, as Speckle 
was to learn. For Speckle was a 
sea bird. 

He was a youngster four months 
old in September. And by this 
time he was larger than the ducks 
that flew past him in the sky above. 
But still he and the other young 
gannets just played on the top of the 
cliff. They knew their parents would 
bring them something to eat. All 
day long the parent birds watched 
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for fish, waiting high above the 
water. Then when they saw a 
school of herring they half folded 
their wide wings and shot headlong 
after their prey. Rising with their 
fish, they made their careful landing 
on the cliff edge. And the air was 
white with these feathered fisher- 
men. 

But one day a strange thing hap- 
pened. At least Speckle found it 
strange, though it happens every 
year. Speckle’s parents and most 
of the other parent birds went off on 
a fishing trip. And they didn’t 
come back for days! The young 
gannets were left on the cliff high 
above the sea. And that night 
Speckle and the rest had no supper. 
Father and Mother didn’t come 
home. Neither did the fathers and 
mothers of the other young gannets. 
They all waited hungrily in their 
rocky nests, but no one brought 
them anything to eat. How they 
longed for some minced fish! 

Another day passed on the sun 
warmed rocks, and Speckle slept and 
grew. Today he tried walking about 
to find himself something to eat. 
But there was nothing on the rock 
ledge, nothing at all. That day it 
was all he could do to keep his 
webbed feet beneath him, for his 
tummy was heavy with fat. But 
by another day or two his legs were 
stronger. Perhaps he’d never have 
learned to use them if he had had 
nothing to do but wait for someone 
to bring him food. 

He wasn’t lonely, for he was used 
to being left behind when the big 
birds went on fishing trips. But by 
another day he was so hungry he 
quacked loudly, calling for his 
mother, and so did all the other 
young gannets left behind in their 
rocky nests. But no one came. 
Gannets always leave their young 
ones when the time comes. And 
there was a very good reason why, 
though Speckle didn’t know it yet. 

There was little danger that a 
larger bird would catch him, for he 
matched the cliff so well, he looked 
just like a foam specked rock. He 
was careful not to go too near the 
edge and fall off, as one young gan- 
net had done. And every way he 
turned, he seemed to tumble over 
those big feet of his. They were 
most awfully in the way. 

When he lifted his wings to fly, 
they were still too weak to carry him. 
He used to raise his wings, then 
make little runs across the rocks. 
But his fat body was still too heavy 
for those young wings. 

Still, as another and another day 
went by, and no one came home with 
anything to eat, his baby roundness 
disappeared, till he didn’t weigh 


seven pounds. Gannets don’t have 
to eat every day, but still Speckle 
got so hungry he was ready to try 
almost anything to get food. Al- 
most, but not quite! There was 
one thing he couldn’t quite get up 
the courage totry. He had seen the 
grown-up gannets do it, but he 
didn’t dare. And it was the same 
with most of his young neighbors. 
They would go waddling about on 
the big webbed feet, quacking hun- 
grily, swallowing a pebble or two, 
but finding nothing really good to 
eat. And still they were left to 
learn their own lessons, as gannets 
must. 

Now came three days of rain. 
Always before Speckle had just 
crept under Mother’s wing, while 
she oiled her feathers to shed the 
rain. Now he had nothing to crawl 
under, so he had to oil his own 
feathers till they would keep him 
dry. 

On the fourth day the sun came 
out, and a pool of rain water lay 
like a toy pond in the rocks. Speckle 
and the other young gannets waded 
in and spread their wings, bathing 
as birds do. And as they thrust 
their heads beneath the water, they 
slapped the surface of the pond with 
wide wings spread, and splashed 
each other and had a lot of fun. 
Wading out again, they flapped their 
wings to dry them in the September 
sunshine. 

Those wings were each of them 
three feet wide now, but they were 
still not nearly strong enough to lift 
their bodies. Some day, when 


Speckle was as old as he would be by 
Thanksgiving Day, when he would 
be five months old, those wings 
would perhaps be strong enough to 


PATSY 
BRUSHES HER TEETH 
HELEN KITCHELL EVANS 

Patsy Panda is learning 
To brush her teeth every day, 
Every morning, noon and night, 
So she’ll keep away decay. 
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carry him on the storm winds, far 
out at sea. But as yet he had little 
need of wings. 

His great need was for fish, and 
the sea was full of fish. But the sea 
lay deep and blue far below the 
steep rocks of the cliff on which he 
had been hatched. At last Speckle 
felt so empty that he was ready to 
try anything—anything at all to get 
something to eat. 

The other young gannets seemed 
to feel the same. Indeed, since 
Speckle was the largest of them all, 
it seemed as if they waited for him 
to take the lead. At last his sharp 
eyes saw a fish leap from the sea 
below. It leaped again, a small 
silver fish in a sunlit sea. How 
Speckle’s mouth watered—that gray 
lined mouth with its tiny tongue, 
and just a place in the floor of his 
mouth that opened and closed for 
air. The fish leaped again! Or 
perhaps it wasn’t the same fish. No, 
there were a lot of them, shining 
silver fishes leaping after flies, then 
falling back into the water. 

‘Quack! — Quack!’ yelled 

Speckle, from the very edge of the 
cliff. He must have those fish! 
Then, raising his wings, he made a 
dive at the water below. When he 
felt only thin air beneath his feet, 
he stretched his wings and tried to 
stop himself, but too late. But, 
though his wings were not yet 
strong enough to fly with, they did 
ease his fall, so that he drifted down 
more slowly to the waves beneath. 
Suddenly his webbed feet touched 
salt water. Why, he was riding on 
a wave! Floating! Paddling with 
those webbed feet! There was noth- 
ing to fear. With a soft quack of 
pleasure, Speckle crossed his wings 
on his back out of the way, and 
watched to see where the fish had 
gone. 
His long bill closed on a slippery 
body, and the next moment he was 
starting the first meal he had 
tasted in over a week. 

Splash!—Splash! Now the other 
young gannets were dropping to the 
water all around him. And as 
Speckle tried to race through the 
water toward another fish, he found 
what his big webbed feet were for. 
Those feet, so awkward when he 
waddled about the rocks, were like 
two paddles. Why, he was just 
built for swimming. He could scoot 
along the waves so fast, not a fish 
escaped him. And he ate and he 
ate, till again his tummy was round 
and heavy. But this time he had 
only to float about, giving a little 
kick now and then with one foot. 
Why, he could even go to sleep on 
the water. He and his young neigh- 
bor gannets, who had learned their 
lesson at last! 
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Thirsty Country 


GARALD LAGARD 


ae and Robin sat com- 
fortably on the veranda rail and 
swung their legs. It was late after- 
noon and the fierce desert sun moved 
lower and lower. And the patch of 
shade cast by the house moved 
farther and farther east. An olla 
swung from ropes above the rail 
and it was beaded with moisture as 
the breeze cooled it. Sally held a 
gourd dipper under the spout and 
drew out the cork. Water gurgled 
out and Sally drank thirstily. 

‘‘Want some?” she inquired. 

Robin nodded sleepily and held 
his hand out for the gourd. After 
he drank he hung the dipper back on 
a nail. 

“I'll bet I’ve drunk a gallon of 
water today,” he said and sighed 
deeply. ‘I’m glad we have a well. 
It would be terrible to be on the 
desert without water.”’ 

Suddenly Sally nudged himsharply. 
He looked up, and his eyes opened 
wide. He drew a little closer to his 
twin. 

The two figures who had come 
silently around the house were 
strange ones to Robin and Sally. 
one was a half-grown boy and the 
other a man. They stood and 
stared solemnly at the twins. The 
boy wore faded overalls and a red 
shirt. The man wore a rusty brown 
suit, faded and frayed at the cuffs, 
and no shirt. Both were dark 
complexioned and black haired. The 
twins looked uneasily at them. 

‘‘Are they Indians?’’ Sally whis- 
pered softly. ‘‘Where did they come 
from? What do you suppose they 
want?” 

Robin shook his head and whis- 
pered, ‘“‘I wish somebody else was 
home. They look sort of fierce.” 

At last Robin stood up and walked 
slowly up to their visitors. His 
voice shook just a little as he said in 
what he believed was a fair brand of 
Indian talk, ‘‘How-do. You likum 
sitdown? You likum drink water?” 

The two dark-skinned people 
looked at him without speaking. 
Then the boy turned to the man and 
said in a puzzled tone, ‘‘What are 
they, father? Do you suppose they’re 
foreigners of some kind? I never 
heard such queer talk.”’ 

The man’s face cracked in a smile. 
Then he said, politely, ‘‘How do you 
do? ‘I am Two Hawks Johnny, and 
this is my son Happy Dog. We are 
of the Cahuilla tribe. We live near 
Soda Springs. We are now neigh- 
bors. My son has brought a gift 
for you.” 


The breath went out of Robin and 
he sat down suddenly on the step. 
Sally giggled. Then she remem- 
bered her manners. 

“T am Sally,’ she said. ‘And 
this is my twin brother, Robin. 
Please come and sit down.”’ 

Two Hawks Johnny and Happy 
Dog took Sally’s extended hand in 
turn. Then they gravely shook 
hands with Robin and squatted on 
their heels on the veranda. It was 
then the twins noticed the heavy 
cord which Happy Dog held in his 
left hand. They followed the length 
of it with their eyes. It disappeared 
around the house, and from time to 
time it drew tight, twitched and 
went slack again. Happy Dog 
grinned pleasantly, then he began to 
haul on the cord. There was a 
scrabble of stones as something 
heavy was dragged over them, then 
Robin and Sally gasped. 

“A turtle!’ Robin cried. ‘And 
such a big one.”’ 

Happy Dog looked fondly at the 
creature, then he put the end of the 
cord in Sally’s hand. 

you,” he said gravely. “‘But 
he isn’t a turtle. He’s a desert 
tortoise. He doesn’t live in water.”’ 

Two Hawks Johnny nodded, then 
he said, “This tortoise is very old, 
and very wise. See,’”’—and he 
tapped the creature’s shell with a 
leathery finger—“‘there are the marks 
of a coyote’s teeth. The coyote was 
very hungry, and his teeth were very 
sharp. Perhaps all night he gnawed 
on the hard shell of the old tortoise. 
But the old one slept peacefully, 
knowing the coyote would at last 
give up and go.”’ 

Robin and Sally looked closely 
at the roughened shell and under 
plate of the tortoise. The marks of 
teeth were plainly seen, but so 
heavy was the shell that the tender 
body of the creature had not been 
reached. 

“My,” Sally said with a shudder, 
“it must be terrible to know some- 
body is trying to chew right into 
you. I couldn’t sleep through any- 
thing like that.”’ 

“You’re not a tortoise,’’ Robin 
teased. ‘‘How old do you think this 
fellow is, Happy Dog?”’ 

Happy shook his_ head. 
‘“‘Maybe fifty years old. Maybe 
seventy-five years old. It’s hard 
to tell. But he’s plenty old.”’ 

‘He must be two feet long,”’ 
Sally said. “How big are the 
babies?” 


“A little over an inch long,”’ 
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Happy Dog replied. ‘‘And it takes 
about seven or eight months for the 
eggs to hatch out. The mother 
tortoise digs a hole in the sand about 
eight inches deep. Then she lays 
seven or eight eggs and covers them 
over with sand, and the sun keeps 
them warm. That is in early spring. 
The babies hatch out in the fall. 
And they crawl out from under the 
sand without any help.” 

‘‘Whatever do they find to eat on 
the desert?’’ Robin asked. 

“Oh, sagebrush and _ cactus,” 
Happy Dog said. ‘They bite right 
down on a chunk of spiny cactus and 
don’t pay any attention to the 
thorns. But you can feed this old 
fellow almost any kind of vegetables. 
He likes lettuce and melon rinds. 
Just stake him out near the house. 
He’ll dig a hole for himself and stay 
in it through the hottest part of the 
day. And, when the rains set in, 
he’ll stay asleep in his hole until 
spring.” 

‘‘Maybe he’s thirsty,’’ Sally said. 
‘Shall I get a pan of water for him?”’ 

Two Hawks Johnny answered, 
“Don’t waste good water on a 
tortoise. He gets along fine without 
it. Cactus has plenty moisture for a 
tortoise.” 

The tortoise had been quiet on the 
sand, with his head and legs drawn 
back into his shell. Suddenly his 
neck stretched out and he looked at 
Sally with his black, beady eyes. 
The wrinkles on his neck deepened as 
the leathery skin fell loosely along 
his throat. 

‘‘We’ll name him Cahuilla,’’ Sally 
said suddenly, ‘‘after your tribe.” 

Two Hawks Johnny smiled. ‘“‘That 
is a good name,” he said proudly. 
“The tortoise is old and wise. The 
Cahuilla tribe is old and wise. You 
chose well.” 

“T still don’t understand how you 
speak such good English,’’ Robin 
blurted out. “I thought Indians 
sort of grunted and made signs with 
their hands.”’ 

“Robin!”’ Sally cried. ‘‘You’re 
being rude.”’ 

‘‘No,”’ Two Hawks Johnny said 
kindly. “It really is a _ natural 
wonder to some people. But I went 
long ago to the State University. 
And Happy Dog goes to the Indian 
school at Riverside. He will be an 
engineer some day.”’ 

The two Cahuillas stood up. 

‘We will go home now,’’ Happy 
Dog said politely. ‘‘You will come 
to see us?” 

“Of course,” Robin and Sally 
said eagerly. Then they looked 
down at the tortoise. ‘‘And we 
thank you for the present.” 

But the Indians were no longer 
there. They had gone as quickly 
and as silently as they had come. 
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Station I. F.O.—On the Air 


MARGUERITE GODE 


Summer is over! Summer is over! 

And Autumn, the gypsy, is with us again. 

She’s painted gay colors all over the hill tops 

And hung red-cheeked berries in orchard and glen. 


Summer is over! Summer is over! 

And back from vacation land, fit as can be, 
Comes gay Ebenezer, the quizzical teaser, 

To broadcast new questions for you and for me. 


And here he is 
DR. EBENEZER KNOW IT ALL COTTONTAIL ~at your service 


‘Greetings, little friends—-old and new. Here I am —back again with oodles 
and oddles of muddle mixes, tongue twisters and hodge-podge puzzles. Are 
you ready? Dig out your pencils and paper —sharpen your wits and let’s go.”’ 

Questions that are Waiting for an Answer 
What is meant by a victory garden? If you had one this summer, write 
down the names of all the things you raised in it. 
What is meant by sugar rationing—gas rationing —tire rationing? 
How did mother get sugar for canning this year? 
What is a “price ceiling’’ and what is its purpose? 
How did civilians help gather materials for the government. 
of the materials needed. List the things you helped collect. 
How can we become better citizens at home, at school? 
Who made the first American flag? 
How many states are there in the United States? 
How many colors are used in our flag? 
Who was the first president of the United States? Can you name all of 
our presidents? 

HERE IS A MUDDLE MIX See if you can untangle it. 

ARE FLAG IN THERE STARS FORTY-EIGHT OUR 
Mark the words that might describe a piece of land with the letter L. 
Mark the words that describe a body of water with an S. 

hilly rugged loamy mountainous 
salty foamy surging prairie 
grassy wooded sparkling plains 

stony rippling dashing lake 

deep steep bubbling ocean 

calm billowing level river 


Name some 


Which statements are true-—which are false? 
The farmer raises just enough food for his own family. 
The Panama Canal is the connecting link between the Atlantic and Pacific 
Oceans. 
The Fourth of July is a national holiday. 
The Atlantic Ocean is on the western coast of the United States 
Rubber is raised in the United States. 
‘‘America”’ is the national anthem. 
News broadcasts are heard by radio from all over the world. 
And speaking of rubber 
Name eight articles made of rubber 
What is synthetic rubber? 
Why is it difficult to obtain rubber? 
The clock has chimed, the time is near, 
For Ebenezer’s quiz to end. 
He waves farewell by radio 
To each and every little friend. 
He hopes to catch you unawares 
Next month, and give you quite a fall 
But if we dust our thinking caps 
We may outwit him, one and all. 
Yours quizzically, 
EBENEZER CoTToNTAIL— Station I.F.O. 
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AMERICAN CHILDHOOD 


M RS. GOOSE was going by Mr. 
Gobbler’s General Grocery Store 
one day, when suddenly she stopped 
and stared. 

There in the window was a big 


photograph of the Pop-Rabbit 
family,—and one of Mrs. Squirrel, 
too! The Pop-Rabbits were all 
dressed up, and Mr. Pop-Rabbit had 
the two littlest ones on his knees. 
They were all smiling. Mrs. Squir- 
rel, in her picture, was wearing the 
dress with the nut pattern. Mrs. 
Goose recognized it, and she looked 
as though she were just going to say 
“Hello, there,’”’ really she did. 

Mrs. Goose was noticing all this, 
when suddenly a voice from over 
her shoulder asked: “‘Are you going 
to have your picture taken, too?””— 
and there was the Black Cat from 
Green Street. 

“Why, I don’t know,” said Mrs. 
Goose. “I hadn’t thought about 

“You’d better,” Black Cat told 
her. ‘“‘There is a visiting photog- 
rapher right up these stairs over 
Mr. Cobbler’s Grocery, and he is go- 
ing to be here just a week. So you 
must hurry.”’ 

Mrs. Goose thought how nice the 
Pop-Rabbits and Mrs. Squirrel looked 
in their pictures. ‘‘I’ll go right up 
and have mine taken now,” she 
said. 

Now the photographer was a very 
sharp-looking dog with high green 
shoes. He put Mrs. Goose on a 
tall, slippery stool, gave her head a 
little push and her neck a little twist, 
and barked: ‘“‘Look pleasant, please!”’ 

Then he dived under a big black 
cloth, and began to turn his camera 
around. He looked so strange with 
his head all covered up, and just his 
legs and tail showing, that Mrs. 
Goose was frightened. 

‘“‘How can I look pleasant when 
you look so queer?”’ she asked him. 

“Oh, you needn’t mind the dark 
cloth,” he toldher. ‘‘Thatis just for 
the light. Now—smile!’’ So Mrs. 
Goose gave a quick, funny, wide 
sort of smile; and he snapped the 

camera. ‘‘Come back tomorrow,” 


he told her, ‘and your picture will 
be ready.”’ 


“Look Pleasant, Please!” 


MIRIAM CLARK POTTER 


Illustrated by the Author 


‘‘Aren’t you going to have your 
picture taken?”’ 


Mrs. Goose could hardly wait 
until the next day. She told every- 
one she saw: “I had my photograph 
taken.”” And they all asked: “Are 
you going to give me one, Mrs. 
Goose?”’ 

But Mrs. Squirrel advised her: 
“Oh, don’t give them away now. 
This is only the fall! Keep them 
till Christmas.”’ 

Mrs. Goose thought that this was 
a very good idea. So, when Mr. 
Pig asked her: “‘Are you going to 
give me one?” she said: ‘‘Yes,—for 
Christmas.” 

So Mrs. Squirrel had to advise 
her again. ‘‘Don’t tell,’’ she said. 
“Then your photographs will be a 
surprise.”’ 

Mrs. Goose said yes, that she had 
got a little mixed up; that she re- 
membered now that you mustn’t tell 
about Christmas presents. She 
sighed, and smiled, and then she 
looked at the town clock and saw 
that it was time to go and get her 
picture. So she hurried to the 
photographer’s office. 

‘Well, is it ready?’’ she asked, 
thinking how beautiful she was 
going to look. 

‘Indeed it is,’’ he told her, hold- 
ing it up. “And it is very good 
indeed, isn’t it?”’ 

But Mrs. Goose did not look 
pleased. She just stood there, star- 
ing atit. “Oh! I don’t like that,”’ 
she said, finally. “It isn’t pretty, 


like the Pop-Rabbits. Itisn’t bright- 
looking, like Mrs. Squirrel. I don’t 
look as nice as I thought I would. 
I look funny. Why, I look just 
like a—goose, really I do!’’ 

The photographer looked at her 
as though he wanted to say: ‘‘Well, 
madam, how can you expect to look 
like anything else? You are a 
goose;”’ but he was too polite for 
that. So he just said: “I think this 
is a very good likeness, but if you 
are not pleased, we will try again.”’ 

“All right,’? agreed Mrs. Goose. 
“Please try my profile this time.”’ 

So she sat down, looking stiff and 
a little cross. ‘‘Relax, madam,”’ 


he told her. ‘‘Think about some- 
thing nice. Can’t look 
pleasant?” But all Mrs. Goose 


did was to stick out her neck a 
little bit farther; so he took her 
anyway. 

When Mrs. Goose went to get her 
photograph the next day, he told 
her: “This time we have a very 
good one. I feel sure you will like 

But she only stared at it. ‘‘Oh!’’ 
she said, “I still don’t look as nice 
as I thought I would. My neck 
is so long and I am disappointed 
about my bill. I look even more 
like a goose this time!’’ 

The photographer wanted to say 
to her: ‘‘But you are a goose, and 
you must expect to look like one!”’ 
He had to keep his mouth tight shut, 
for he was just bursting with these 
words. But Mrs. Goose said, hap- 
pily: “‘Now I want you to take my 
picture again. I have a very good 
idea for it this time.” 

So she sat right down; but he 
told her: “I don’t think you will like 
that pose. You will be disappointed 
again.”’ But she insisted; so he 
snapped the camera. To tell the 
truth, he was getting a little bit 
tired of Mrs. Goose. He thought 
she was a queer customer; and was 
anxious to be finished with her. 

The next day Mrs. Squirrel was 
going by Mr. Gobbler’s Grocery 
and stopped to admire a _ huge, 
strong study of Mr. Pig that the 
photographer had just taken. There 
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‘Look pleasant, please,’’ he barked 


were new pictures of Mrs. Hen, too, 
and her chicken daughters Arabelle 
and Clarabelle. The Pop-Rabbits 
looked charming, Mrs. Squirrel 
thought again, and then her brown 
eye fell upon another picture, and 
she simply could not believe what 
she saw. 

She called to Three-Ducks, who 
were going by on the other side of 
the street: ‘‘Do come here and look 
at this!” 

So Three-Ducks came over; and 
when they had looked, they said: 
‘‘Well, Mrs. Goose has done queer 
things, a great many of them; but 
this is the funniest and the silliest!’’ 

Just then who should arrive 
around the corner but Mrs. Goose 
herself; looking so pleased; and 
Mrs. Squirrel asked her: ‘Mrs. 
Goose, why under the sun did you 


have the back of your head taken? 
Who ever heard of such a crazy idea 
as that?” 

For yes, the picture in the window 
showed just Mrs. Goose’s rear view! 

“‘Why, it’s very easy to explain,” 
she said. “I tried a front view. I 
tried a side view. They both looked 
—well, too goosie. So the only 
thing left was to try my back. Now 
you wouldn’t know, would you, 
whether I had a pretty face or not? 
And isn’t it good of me, behind?” 
asked Mrs. Goose, laughing. 

But Mrs. Squirrel said: ‘“‘Oh, we 
are so disappointed! We all want 
your picture, but we all want your 
face! Why, we don’t wish to have 
to look at the back of your head!’’ 

Mrs. Goose stopped laughing and 
looked serious. 
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mean,” she asked, ‘that 
you my face?”’ 

“Why, of course,’’ Three-Ducks 
told her. ‘‘You are our friend—and 
we always like our friends’ faces.”’ 

‘*‘Even if I am goosie-looking?”’ 

“Of course,’’ said Mrs. Squirrel. 
“That’s just the way we want you 
to be.”’ 

Then Mrs. Goose was so pleased 
that she almost wept proud tears, 
to think that her friends were so 
fond of her that they wanted her 
picture just as she was. She de- 
cided that she would go to the 
photographer’s office and order a 
dozen of her front view-—and keep 
them till Christmas—just as Mrs. 
Squirrel had suggested; and she 
felt so stirred-up about her friends’ 
liking her (Mr. Pig and some of the 
others had come by, too) that finally 
one big tear did roll down her white 
feather cheek. 

“Mercy,” said Mrs. Squirrel. 
“You aren’t going to cry! Look 
pleasant, please.”’ 

Then Mrs. Goose did smile, and 
burst into a little song, to everyone’s 
surprise; she threw back her head, 
and sang, in her queer, off-the-tune 
voice: 


“It’s no use! 
I am a goose, 
So I’d better be glad I’m me; 
My friends all say 
They like me that way—”’ 


She couldn’t think of a rhyme 
for ‘‘me,’’ so Mrs. Squirrel suggested 
‘‘Let’s sit under a tree.’”’” They all 
went to Mr. Pig’s house, looking 
pleasant, everyone of them, except 
Mr. Pig, who had a slightly worried 
expression, because he was a little 
afraid that he would have to pass 
them his cookies. 


Just then who shouid arrive around the corner but Mrs. Goose herself! 
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The Tale of Jimmy Mouse 


Part I 


Jimmy Finds a Suprise! 
LOUELLA ANDREWS 


oo fall day, Mother Mouse 
called her children together and 
said, “Today you must take your 
baskets and gather seeds for the 
winter. We are going to town 
tonight to live in the house where 
your Grandmother lives. Be home 
when the sun goes down and be 
sure you do not go to the farmer’s 
barn to fill your baskets.”’ 

Over the brown fields scurried the 
little mouse children, Jimmy and 
Jinny, Annabelle, Harry and Jerry 
and the baby, Squeakie Mouse, 
hunting seeds to fill their baskets. 
All morning they worked and when 
the big, round sun stood straight 
over them at noon, they gathered in 
the shade of an old oak tree in the 
cornfield. 

Jimmy sat up, leaning against the 
tree. He had looked in the baskets 
of the others and found in them 
only a few seeds. 

He said to Jerry and Harry, “‘Is 
that all the grain you can find?” 

“Yes,” they answered, ‘‘and we 
have looked everywhere. All the 
animals are storing up food. We 
met the squirrels. They were still 
hunting, though their storehouse is 
full to the top.”’ 

“IT saw Mrs. Chipmunk with her 
babies,” said Annabelle, the littlest 
girl mouse. ‘‘They were gathering 
food for winter, too.”’ 


Mother Mouse called 


Jimmy looked in the _ baskets 
again. much,” he said. 
‘“‘We’ll need more than that if 
winter is as long as Mother says. 
Better get busy!” 

“Oh, Jimmy,” said Annabelle, 
‘please, let’s all rest a little. I am 
very tired. I will take a little nap 
and then work.”’ 

‘‘We want a nap, too,”’ said Harry 
and Jerry. 

Jinny said nothing, but her little 
eyes were very heavy and she could 
not hold up her head. Ina moment 
they were all fast asleep, except 
Jimmy who still sat by the foot of 
the big tree. 

Jimmy was thinking as he sat 
there. He was thinking of the huge 
bins of grain he had seen in the 
farmer’s barn only that very morn- 
ing. ‘Why,’ he thought, ‘should 
the farmer have so much and the 
little mice hardly any? What harm 
to take enough to fill our baskets? 
The farmer would never miss such a 
little from so much.”’ 

He would waken his brothers and 
sisters and they would all go to the 
barn and fill their baskets. But 
then he remembered Mother 
Mouse’s warning, ‘‘Don’t fill them in 
the farmer’s barn,’’ and he knew he 
could never persuade Jinny and 
Annabelle and Harry and Jerry to 
go. They would be afraid, both of 
their mother and the farmer. He 
himself had seen a big, old, yellow 
cat at the farm, and she did not look 


her children together 


one bit friendly. Probably he could 
coax Squeakie, the littlest boy 
mouse, to go with him, but he 
guessed that wouldn’t do much 
good —Squeakie was so small he 
would have to be watched or the 
cat would get him or a cow might 
step on him or he might, get lost in 
the mountain of hay in the hayloft. 

‘‘Well, then, why shouldn’t I go 
by myself?” he thought. He was 
big enough and, besides, he had been 
there often enough so he would not 
get caught. Yes, he would do that. 
He would fill all their baskets while 
they slept. And they wouldn’t know 
where he got the grain. He would 
just say, “Oh, arou-ou-ound!”’ when 
they woke up and asked him where 
he found it. 

He got up quietly and emptied 
the grain from his basket into 
Jinny’s and started for the barn. 

Crossing the barnyard, Mrs. Hen 
stopped him and said, ‘“‘Cut, cut, cut, 
what, what, what is in your basket?” 

Jimmy showed her it was empty 
and she walked away saying, ‘‘What, 
what, what, what are you carrying 
it for then?” 

Jimmy did not think it a good idea 
to explain to her why he was carrying 
his little basket and made up his 
mind to avoid Mrs. Hen on the 
way back. She was very greedy he 
knew, and would be sure to steal 
his grain for herself and her little 
chicks. There were the other barn- 
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He peeked around the corner 


yard animals he must watch out 
for, too, the ducks and geese and 
turkeys all liked grain and would 
take it wherever they found it. 
Sometimes when he tried to pick 
up some of the grain which the 
farmer scattered in the barnyard, 
the hens would fly at him and peck 
him sharply and the geese would 
hiss madly. He could get some from 
the ducks. They waddled so slowly 
that he could easily outrun them, 
but he was afraid of the others. 

He ran along close to the wall of 
the barn until he came to the little 
door through which the cows came 
out to pasture. Sometimes. the 
farmer boys left it open when they 
let the cows out. It was open today 
and Jimmy was glad because when 
he had to go to the big door he was 
sure to see the old yellow cat some- 
where around. She liked to sun 
herself in the door of the barn. 

He peeked around the corner of 
the door. No one was in sight. 
Even the horses were gone and the 
big barn was quite empty. He ran 
swiftly across the floor and into the 
little room where the grain bins 
were. It was easy to get in here 
for the ugly old rat who lived under 
the barn had made a big hole under 
the door. 

He filled his little basket quickly 
and ran back, not even stopping to 
nibble one grain of corn. Reaching 
the door again, he looked out to see 
if the way was clear. The ducks 
were paddling about in the mud 
puddle by the watering trough. 
The geese were walking in a silly 
row down the path toward the pond. 
Mrs. Hen had gone in the chicken 
house to nap and the Turkey 
Gobbler and his hens were no- 
where in sight. 

“Oh,”’ thought Jimmy, ‘“‘this is 
going to be easy. If I hurry, I can 


He filled his basket 


be all done before anyone gets back.”’ 

He worked so fast, his sharp little 
toes scarcely touched the ground, 
and he had filled all the other 
baskets and was ready to leave 
the grain bin for the last time with 
his own basket full when he heard 
the farmer coming toward the grain 
room. He flew back into a dark 
corner behind a shovel and waited. 

The farmer’s steps came closer 
until Jimmy could see his big shoes 
right in the very room. Then he 
stopped and set something down on 
the floor right near the hole in the 
door. He was very careful as he 
set it down and he chuckled to 
himself when he straightened up. 
Jimmy heard him say to himself, 
‘‘There, that will be a fine treat for 
Mr. Rat when he comes in tonight. 
I hope he will like it.”’ 

Then he went out whistling, 
closing the door behind him and 
Jimmy heard his big shoes go clomp, 
clomp, across the barn floor and out 
the big front door, and his gay 
whistle grew fainter and fainter until 
Jimmy could no longer hear it. 
Then he knew it would be safe to 
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come out of his hiding place behind 
the shovel. 

Everything would have been fine 
had he gone straight out then, but 
he stopped to see what the treat was 
the farmer had left for Mr. Rat. 

He walked over near to it and 
stopped. It looked interesting and 
smelled delicious. It was a big, 
round thing made of wire and you 
could see right through it. Jimmy 
ran all the way around it and then 
climbed up on the top and looked 
down into it. Well, no wonder the 
farmer had said it was a treat, for 
there in the middle was a big yellow 
piece of cheese. So that was what 
smelled so good! Oh, my, he just 
must have a taste of it! Mr. Rat 
would not know the farmer put it 
there for him and the farmer would 
think Mr. Rat had eaten it. 

He crawled down again and began 
to look for a way to reach the cheese. 
Around and around the cage he 
ran, scrambling up the sides, so 
frantic in his excitement that he had 
gone around it three times before 
he found the little door which led to 
the inside. Straight in he went so 
fast he did not see or hear the little 
wire door close behind him and 
began at once to nibble the cheese. 
Oh, he was hungry and it was so 
good! He wished when he finished 
that he had saved a piece to take to 
Jinny, but it was too late now and he 
had better hurry or the others would 
be waking up and looking for him. 
It would never do to have them see 
him coming from the barn again. 

He turned to go out, but where 
was the little door through which he 
had come? He ran all around the 
edge of the cage many times, 
faster and faster, squeaking loudly 
in his fright and anger, then from 
side to side and back again. He 
jumped against the sides and against 
the top until he was so tired he could 
not even squeak, but the little door 
was gone and he was shut in fast. 


Next month we will find out 
what happened to Jimmy Mouse. 


He found the little door which ‘led to]the inside 
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Little Looie Oolong 


GILLETTE FRENCH 


Illustrated by the Author 


= upon a time there lived a 
poor inch worm named Mr. Oolong, 
who used to sit every evening in the 
kitchen, poking the fire in the stove, 
while his wife sat near by spinning 
threads of the finest floss for her 
winter cocoon. Mr. and Mrs. 
Oolong were very lonely. 

One evening Mr. Oolong § said, 


‘‘How sad it is, my dear, that we | 


have no children. It is so quiet in 
our house, while there is so much 


They were very 


laughter and fun at our neighbors, i 


the caterpillars.” 

“Yes, if we had just ONE child, 
even if he were but an eeny-weeny 
one, we would love him, wouldn’t 
answered Mrs. Oolong. 

Not long after that, to their sur- 
prise, their wish came true. ‘He is 
just what we have longed for,”’ said 
Mammy and Pappy Oolong. ‘And 
because he is so tiny we will call 
him, ‘Little Looie Oolong,’ ”’ said 
Mammy. 

But Little Looie Oolong never 
grew very much, no matter how 
many tender, juicy leaves he ate. 
Mammy and Pappy thought he was 
a very smart little fellow in spite of 
his size. 

One day when Pappy Oolong was 
leaving to go to work on a big tree, 
he said to his wife, “If only Little 
Looie were big enough to come after 
me when evening comes. I’m 
always so tired then that I can 
hardly hunch. I would like to sit 
on a leaf and have someone pull me 
home.” 

“Oo, Pappy Oolong!”’ cried Little 
Looie, “I will drag a leaf to you. 
So do not worry, I will be there at 
the right time.”’ 

Pappy laughed loud and long, as 
only an inch worm can, and said, 
“How can you do that, my son? 
You are too small to pull a leaf, let 
alone one with me on it.” 

“Leave that to me,” answered 
Little Looie. 

“Very well, I'll try it once any- 
way,” said Pappy Oolong doubt- 
fully as he started humping his way 
up the path to the big tree. 

All morning Little Looie had been 
playing about his own little garden. 
When mid-afternoon came, he ran 
into the house calling to his Mammy 
to see what he had found. 

“Look, Mammy, look at the 
roller skate I found. It’s just the 
thing to make into a wagon for 
Pappy, instead of using a leaf.”’ 


“Isn’t that the skate that used to 
belong to Skatie-Did?’’ asked his 
mother. And Little Looie agreed 
that it did look like the thing he had 
seen Skatie-Did go whizzing by on 
only yesterday. 

“It is just what we need,” said 
Mammy. 

So Little Looie and his Mammy 
quickly set to work with hammer and 
nails to make a wagon out of an 
acorn shell they found under an old 
oak tree. First they scooped out 
the inside of the acorn shell, and 
then they fastened it neatly to the 
roller skate. 

After much huffing and puffing 
the wagon was finished, and just in 
time, too, for the sun was beginning 
to sink in the western sky. Little 
Looie was so happy he clapped his 
dozen or more hands together and 
did a triple tap dance. 


AMERICAN CHILDHOOD 


“So long, Mammy Oolong,’ he’ 
cried cheerily, and humped off, pulling 
the neat little wagon behind him. 

He hadn’t gone far, though, when 
he heard a loud flutter of wings and 
a giant bird swooped down from 
above and caught Little Looie in his 
beak. 

“Goodness me!’’ squeaked Little 
Looie, ‘‘don’t you know I have a 
wagon on the end of this thread? 
I’m not going to let go of it and if 
you eat me you'll have to swallow 
the wagon, too!”’ 

Now the bird was so surprised to 
hear a voice speaking to him that he 
lighted on a branch of a big tree and 
looked at what he had in his beak. 

‘You see, what I say is true, Your 
Majesty,’ said Little Looie. The 
little inch worm was very smart 
for he knew that the bird was a 
kingfisher—the only king among all 
birds. 

Upon being called, “Your Maj- 
esty,”’ the kingfisher felt so flat- 
tered that he wanted to hear more. 

“What did you say this contrap- 
tion is and what is it for, and where 
are you going with it?”’ said King- 
fisher all in one breath. 

‘Well, first, it is a wagon—a kind 
of ambulance,’ explained Little 
Looie politely, for if he hadn’t been 
polite he would have been gobbled 
up in short order. ‘‘Next, it is to 
carry home my poor Pappy Oolong, 
who is working in the big tree a 
hundred hunches from where you 
picked me up. And now I’m many 
hunches away and it will take me 
many days and nights of travel to 
return to the foot of the tree where 
I was to meet my Pappy! Oh, woe 
is me!”’ 

Now the kingfisher had a big 
heart as well as a big appetite and 
the weeping of the tiny inch worm 
made him think of his own babies 
at home. 


They quickly made awacdon 
out of an acorn shell 


and an old 


roller skate 
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‘‘Suppose,”’ thought he, “‘some big 
foreigner, a cat, for instance, should 
come across one of my children 
when he was on his way to get poor 
tired me! And, besides, this fellow 
is sO very small that he would not 
satisfy my hunger, anyway.” 

So the kingfisher carefully picked 
up Little Looie, wagon and all, and 
flew swiftly back toward the place 
where he had found him. 

As they sailed through the air 
Little Looie spied the tree where his 
father had been working. 

“Your very august majesty,” 
called Little Looie timidly, ‘“‘would 
you be so kind as to put me down 
at the foot of that big tree yonder? 
I believe that I can hunch the rest 
of the way.”’ 

Looie was smart and didn’t want 
to tell the kingfisher that he intended 
to meet his father right in that spot. 
Little Looie thought that the kind- 
hearted bird would forget to be so 
kind if he saw Pappy Oolong, who 
was so much bigger than he was, 
and would make such a nice big 
juicy meal. 

So the kind kingfisher took little 
Looie to the foot of the big tree 
where he had planned to meet his 
father, and set him and his wagon 
down carefully. But he decided to 
wait to see what Little Looie was 
going to do next. So he flew toa 
near-by tree and waited. He wanted 
to see how a tiny fellow like Little 
Looie would look pulling a big inch 
worm in a wagon made of an old 
skate, an acorn and a piece of thread. 

It wasn’t long before Pappy 
Oolong came slowly along, for he was 
very tired. He looked here and 
there for Little Looie, and when at 
first he didn’t see him he became 
frightened. 

‘‘Here I am, Pappy dear,”’ called 
out Little Looie, humping as fast as 
he could toward his father. He 
was quite out of breath but he began 
at once to tell his Pappy of his meet- 
ing with the kingfisher and his great 
adventure. 

All this time the kingfisher was 
watching the tiny inch worm and his 
father, and he began to feel very 
hungry indeed. ‘‘Yum-yum,” he 
said, “I’m glad I brought the tiny 
one back to his father for now I can 
eat them both!”’ 


My picture book is like a train, 
With every page a windowpane; 

And every one that I peep through 
Shows me places strange and new. 


He was just about to swoop down 
on them when he saw a light coming 
toward him. Now he was usually a 
brave bird, but he had never seen a 
light just like this one, so small and 
so near the ground and slowly 
moving! 

“Oh, my goodness,”’ cried King- 
fisher. ‘‘Maybe it’s a goblin coming 
after me! I guess I’m not hungry 
after all.’”” And away he flew so 
fast and far that he was never seen 
again in that neighborhood. 

But Little Looie and his Pappy 
had seen the light, too, but they 
were not afraid, they were glad to 
see it. They knew it was Mammy 
Oolong with a candle to light their 
way home. She, too, had been 
worried when long after the sun had 
set they had not returned home. So 
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she set out with a candle to find 
them and help them home. 

Then the little Oolong family 
started humping their way home. 
On ahead, with the candle, went 
Mammy Oolong. And true to his 
word, Little Looie humped on be- 
hind his mother, pulling his tired 
Pappy in the little acorn wagon. 
Soon they were all home and they 
were so glad to be there. Pappy 
was glad because he had had such a 
nice ride. Mammy was glad for her 
candle had nearly burned away, and 
Little Looie was glad because he had 
had such a hard day. Soon the 
little Oolong family went to bed, 
and didn’t even dream how close 
they had been to being a supper for 
the big kingfisher. 


Mammy OOlon 


with a candle 
to light their 
way home 


PICTURE BOOK JOURNEY 


MARGARETTA HARMON 


Some like my train to travel fast; 

They whisk its picture pages past; 
But I prefer to turn them slow— 

I like to linger as I go. 
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The Picnic 


BLANCHE CARTER BOWERS 


"Wa sun was shining warmly 
down upon the Big Meadow, where, 
under the great oak which stood on 
one side of the meadow, the three 
little rabbits lived in a cozy little 
house with Father and Mother 
Rabbit. 

It shone warmly down upon a fat 
green grasshopper who was playing 
about among the grasses, and upon 
Mr. Bobolink as he swayed back and 
forth upon a weed stalk and rested a 
few minutes from his search for 
insects to satisfy the ever hungry 
baby bobolinks. 

It shone, too, upon Bobby Rabbit 
who scurrying across. the 
meadow towards home as fast as he 
could go. He hopped so fast that 
when he finally did reach his home 
he was completely out of breath and 
could not say a single word. 

‘“‘What is the matter, Bobby?” 
asked his little sister Bunny. ‘‘What 
is the matter?” 

“What is the matter, Bobby?” 
asked his little brother Benny. 
‘“‘Why did you run so fast? Was 
something chasing you?” 

“Oh, no. Of course not,” an- 
swered Bobby as soon as he could 
talk. “I was just in a_ hurry.” 

“You looked as though you were,”’ 
laughed Benny. “But why were 
you in such a terrible hurry?” 

‘‘Because I wanted to get ready 
for the picnic,’’ Bobby told them. 

“The picnic!’’ echoed Bunny. 
‘‘What is a picnic?” 

“‘Why do you want to go?’’ asked 
Benny. 

“A picnic is taking a lunch some- 
where and eating it,’’ explained 
Bobby, ‘“‘and I want to go because it 
will be fun.” 

“Why not eat lunch at home?” 
questioned Bunny. ‘‘What fun is 
it to carry it somewhere and eat it?”’ 

“It doesn’t sound like much fun 
to me, either,’’ Benny said, ‘‘and 
surely it’s alot more work. Are you 
going alone?”’ 

“Charlie Chipmunk invited me to 
go,’’ said Bobby, ‘‘and he said to 
invite you, too.”’ 

“‘Let’s go,’” Bunny said to Benny. 
“It might be fun.”’ 

‘‘What shall we carry for lunch?” 
asked Benny. ‘‘And where are you 
going to have the picnic?” 

“Over in the woods,’’ Bobby 
replied. ‘“‘And in the garden we 
can get plenty of fresh lettuce for 
our lunch. I found a paper bag and 
left it under the cherry tree while I 
came to tell you.”’ 


No one was in the garden, though 
Farmer Stone’s hoe lay in the grass 
beside the potato patch where he 
had left it when he went in to get his 
dinner. 

The lettuce near by was fresh and 
green, and the three little rabbits 
stopped to nibble and nibble at it as 
they filled their bag for the picnic. 

‘“‘Here are some carrots, too,” 
called Benny, who had been looking 
about the garden. “A juicy carrot 
would taste good.’”’ And he put 
three into the bag. 

When the bag was full the three 
little rabbits started back towards 
the meadow, dragging the bag with 
them. The woods was on the 
farther side of the meadow, and 
today, with the heavy bag of lunch 
to carry, it seemed a very long way 
indeed. 

“‘Let’s stop and rest a minute,” 
said Bunny, when they had gone a 
little way. 

‘“‘Let’s eat one of the carrots, too,” 
suggested Bobby. “I’m hungry pull- 
ing this heavy bag.”’ 

So they all sat down and ate a 
carrot and a little of the lettuce. 

“Tommy Turtle might like to go, 
too,’”’ said Bunny. ‘‘Why don’t we 
go over to the brook and ask him 
to go with us?” 

But when they reached the brook 
no one was in sight but some dragon 
flies who were darting back and 
forth across the water, chasing each 
other with big swoops here and there. 

“‘Tommy! Tommy! Tommy 
Turtle!’ called the three little rab- 
bits, looking up the brook and down 
the brook. ‘‘T-O-M-M-Y!” 

After they had waited a while and 
no little turtle appeared, Benny said: 

“I’m still a little hungry. We 
could eat another carrot and still 
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have enough lunch left for the 
picnic.” 

“A good idea,’ agreed Bobby. 
So they ate another carrot and a 
few more leaves of lettuce and then 
started on again towards the woods. 

“‘Doesn’t that look like Reddy 
Squirrel over on the stone wall?” 
asked Bunny, after they had gone a 
little farther. ‘“‘I wonder if he is 
going to the picnic.”’ 

“Let’s go back and ask him,” 
suggested Benny. “If he is going we 
might as well all go together.” 

So back across the field they went 
to where, on the old stone wall, 
Reddy Squirrel sat sunning himself. 

‘*‘Hello, Reddy!” they called, when 
they came near. ‘“‘Are you going to 
the picnic over in the woods?”’ 

‘‘What is a picnic and what have 
you got in your bag?” asked Reddy 
who was always very curious. 

Bobby Rabbit explained about 


the picnic. ‘‘And our lunch is in 
this bag,’”’ he added. 
“Eating is always fun,’ said 


Reddy, ‘‘so I should think that a 
picnic might be very nice. I be- 
lieve come.”’ 

‘You must bring your own lunch,”’ 
said Bobby quickly. 

“That’s easy,” laughed Reddy. 
‘“My lunch is waiting for me. There 
is still a fine fat nut in my storehouse 
by the big pine tree where Blackie 
Crow lives. I was saving it for a 
special occasion. It will be a very 
good lunch for a picnic.” 

“Fine!’’ said Benny, ‘‘and now 
let’s get started again or we’ll never 
get there in time to eat with the 
others.”’ 

“Yes, we must hurry,” said 
Bobby, starting on ahead. 

“Wait!” called Benny. “You 
can’t run on ahead like that. You 
must help me carry the lunch.” 

“Very well,’ said Bobby, coming 
back and taking one side of the bag 
of lunch, “but I do get so hungry 
when I carry the bag and think of 
the good fresh lettuce inside.” 

“I know. So do I,” admitted 


The three little rabbits started dragging the bag 
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Benny. ‘‘We might take just one 
more leaf now and there would still 
be enough for the picnic.” 

After the three little rabbits had 
eaten some more lettuce the four 
little friends started once more for 
the woods. 

The crow family flapped by, high 
overhead, and Mrs. Bobolink passed 
them with some lunch for her 
hungry babies. 

‘*“How convenient it would be if we 
could go as fast as that,’ said 
Bobby enviously. 

*“You could go much faster if you 
didn’t have that bag,’’ said Reddy 
Squirrel. “If we don’t hurry we'll 
never get there in time.”’ 

‘“‘That’s true,’’ said Bunny. 
must hurry.”’ 

‘We can’t hurry with this big bag 
of carrots and lettuce,” said Benny. 

“I know what you could do,” 
Reddy Squirrel suddenly announced. 

‘‘What?”’ asked the others. 

“Kat up the lettuce and the other 


“We 


carrots and then you can run all the 
way.” 

So they stopped once more and the 
three little rabbits quickly finished 
up the other leaves of lettuce and the 
remaining carrots. Then, leaving 
the paper bag lying on the grass they 
raced to the woods as fast as they 
could go. 

“T’ll get my nut and meet you,”’ 
said Reddy, running on ahead. 

Under a big tree they found the 
picnickers. There were Blackie 
Crow, Mrs. Blackie and their two 
children; Grayback with another 
young squirrel friend; Woody Wood- 
chuck, Timmy Field Mouse, Bobby 
Blue Jay and Charlie Chipmunk. 

‘‘Hello! Hello!’ they called when 
they saw the three little rabbits. 
“We thought you would never get 
here. Where is your lunch? We 
have been waiting for you to come 
so that we could begin toeat. After 
lunch we are going to have some 
games and races.”’ 
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Benny, Bunny and Bobby looked 
at their friends and then at each 
other, and it suddenly occurred to 
all three of them that they had come 
to a picnic but that they had no 
lunch to eat. 

They began to laugh. 

‘What is the matter?’”’ asked the 
others. 

“‘We’ve had our lunch,’ said 
Bobby as soon as he could stop 
laughing enough to talk. ‘‘We’ve 
had our lunch, but we’ll stay and 
play games with you when you 
finish eating.”’ 

“Have some of mine,’” Woody 
Woodchuck offered generously. 

“No, thank you,” said Benny. 
“Somehow I’m not very hungry 
right now.” 

So everyone ate their lunch and 
had a very good time, and no one 
but Reddy Squirrel knew why the 
three little rabbits sat and laughed 
and laughed and laughed, and he 
didn’t tell. 


The Crow 


MAE TAYLOR KROUSE 


One morning in spring 
Miss Blue Jay flew 
From tree to tree 
As birds will do. 


When on a fence 
She saw a Crow, 

And he looked quite sad, 
With his head bent low. 


‘‘Why are you sad 
This happy day? 
Come, Mister Crow, 
What have you to say?” 


‘‘Well, I want to sing 
And I really try, 
But I can’t make my voice 
Go low—nor—high.”’ 


‘‘Now, what you need,”’ 
Said Miss Blue Jay, 
“Is a singing teacher, _ 
And I’ll show you the_way.”’ 


“Fly up to the top 
Of the highest tree, 
Then across a pond, 
And Miss Robin you’ll see.”’ 


And sure enough 

There was Robin Red Breast 
Teaching four little birdies 

As they sat in their nest. 


“Surely,” thought he, 
“If babies can sing— 
For me—it will be 
An easy thing.” 


But when Miss Robin 
His voice had heard, 
Said, “‘I’m sorry, but 
You’re not a song bird.”’ 


The Crow was hurt 

Deep down in his heart. 
“Could I not even sing 

A deep, bass part?”’ 


‘*‘No,”’ said Miss Robin, 
“But it seems to me 

That an ex-cell-ent LEADER 
You might be. 


“With your stately body 
And coat of black, 
As a singing leader, 
There’s nothing you lack. 


‘“You see, Miss Blue Jay 
Can—not—sing, 
But where is more beauty 
Than in her bright wing? 


‘“‘Each of us have 
Some thing we can do, 
And for a Leader 
There’s no one like you. 


“‘Oh, thank you, Miss Robin, 
You have shown me the way 
To be very useful, 
and gay. 


And happy 
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The Poetry Corner 


SEPTEMBER 


Iva RIEBEL JuDy 


September is important for 
It starts the school year out; 

And other things began this month 
Which all should know about. 


First Continental Congress met 
In seventeen seventy-four, 
September fifth, in Philadelphia, 
Rights from England to implore. 


The adoption of the Constitution 
The seventeenth of September, 
In seventeen eighty-seven, we’re 
told 
We always should remember. 


Washington laid the corner-stone, 
At Washington, D. C., 

Of the Capitol, the eighteenth day 
In seventeen ninety-three. 


In September, on the first Monday 
Our Labor Day began 

In eighteen eighty-two, a day 
For every working man. 


The first wagon was brought across 
The Rocky Mountain’s crest 
By Marcus Whitman—born this 
month— 
Pioneer of the West. 


September fourteenth, eighteen four- 
teen, 
Frances Scott Key wrote down 
“The Star Spangled Banner,’ na- 
tional 
Anthem of world renown. 


As each September comes along, 
The girls and boys pursue 

Their studies and so learn of what 
And when and where and who. 


SEPTEMBER’S NAME 


Iva RIEBEL JuDY 


When March was first month of the 
year, 
The seventh was September 
Which comes from septem, mean- 
ing seven— 
Quite easy to remember. 


Then when the calendar was changed, 
Its name was left the same, 

For no one seemed to want to give 
To it a different name. 


Although SEPTEMBER does mean 
seventh, 
Not ninth month of the year, 
We like its name just as it is— 
Any other would seem queer. 


PENNIES FOR DEFENSE 


CLARA G. CORNELL 


I’m saving up my pennies; 
I save them every one; 
I’m going to keep on doing it 
Until the war is won. 


With all the pennies that I save 
Stamps for defense I’ll buy. 
They pay for building tanks and 
guns 
And planes to guard our sky. 


And when I see a candy store 
I’ll never go within, 

Because I know each stamp I buy 
Will help my country win. 


SCHOOL DAYS 


CLARA G. CORNELL 


I think it is the strangest thing— 
I can’t quite make it out— 

That always when vacation comes 
We greet it with a shout. 


And then when school begins again, 
We're just as glad to hear 
The school-bell’s merry ‘‘ding-ding- 
dong”’ 
Ring out so loud and clear. 


It must be that we’re really fond 
Of school days, after all. 
That’s why, when we have had our 
play, 
We hail the school-bell’s call. 


SEPTEMBER 
GOOD-BYES 


NorMAN C. SCHLICHTER 


Good-bye, Mister Robin, 
Good-bye, Jennie Wren, 
Don’t forget 
To come back again. 


Good-bye, Mister Bluejay, 
Good-bye, Vireo, 

Safe be your journeys 
Wherever you go; 


Happy your winter 
In warm sunny clime, 
But please to remember 
To come back on time. 


RAINBOW 
Nona KEEN DuFFy 


See the rainbow arching high 
Like a ribbon for the sky; 

See its many colors shine 

Like the new plaid sash of mine! 
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BACK IN SCHOOL 
Vivian G. GouLED 


We’re back in school 
To learn and play, 

Remembering rules 
We must obey. 


We’re back in school 
With lots to do. 
I’m glad it’s time 
For school! Aren’t you? 


A LITTLE GEOGRAPHY 
Vivian G. GouLep 


I study my geography 
Every single day, 

To learn about the products 
Grown in U.S. A. 


For very huge potatoes 
Planted row on row, 

I’ve learned, from my geography, 
To go to Idaho. 


North and South Dakota plant 
Much more wheat instead, 
Then, after it is harvested, 
It’s changed to flour and bread. 


Louisiana is the state 
That’s shaped just like a shoe. 
It’s known for planting sugar, 
And they plant lots of it, too! 


Iowa, the prairie land, 
Is smooth, and low, and flat, 
Where corn is very plentiful 
And pigs are very fat. 


Florida is a sunny state, 
Like summer, all year ’round, 
Where oranges and cocoanuts 
And lemons all abound. 


I like to read geography, 
I read it every day, 

To learn about the products 
Grown in U.S. A. 


PIGGY-WIG 
AND PIGGY-WEE 


Nona KEEN DUFFY 


Piggy-Wig and Piggy-Wee 
Lived beneath an acorn tree. 


There’s a shady little pen 
And a fence to shut them in. 


Piggy-Wee and Piggy-Wig 
Like to root and grunt and dig! 


Piggy-Wee still likes to crunch 
Tender acorns for his lunch. 


In the trough with two front feet, 
Piggy-Wiggy likes to eat! 
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Tested Schoolroom Helps 


What Progressive Teachers are Doing to 
Stimulate Classroom Interest 


Geranium Plant for Each Child 


In SepremBer I give each 
child a small geranium slip and the 
children plant them in individual 
flower-pots and take care of them for 
the rest of the year. They must 
water and fertilize them if necessary. 

They each have their name on 
their plant so that if they were to 
get mixed up they would know their 
own. 

Each month of the year they 
make a different doily to place under 
the flowerpot to correspond with the 
month; for instance, in September 
they draw goldenrod or apples or 
pears, while October has Hallowe’en 
scenes, etc. 

This teaches the child how to take 
care of a plant, how to water it and 
give it proper food and sunlight. 

HELEN C. LARGE 


Third Grade Newspaper 

SepTeMBER starts off in our 
grade with a newspaper. I pur- 
chase paper at a printing company. 
This paper is a very inexpensive 
grade and is unlined. 


Two reporters are appointed as 
editors and two short editorials 
appear each month. Sometimes the 
editorial is about pets and sometimes 
it is about news in general. 

Two girls are appointed as cooking 
editors and they have at least four 
recipes in for cakes, cookies or salads. 

Two boys are appointed for sports 
editors and you would be surprised 
how much those boys know about 
sports. 

We always have a weather report 
on the front page, also a proverb at 
the top of the paper. 

Two girls are appointed to report 
birthdays of great people that occur 
during each month and a _ short 
biography of each one appears in the 
paper. 

Each month reporters are changed 
so that every child in the room is 
given a chance to report on the 
paper. 

After the children have put the 
paper together, I make mimeograph 
copies for every child and one is 
placed on file in the room. 

During the month if any child 
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writes a good story or writes a 
good poem, I allow that child to put 
it in the paper even though he was 
not a reporter for that month. 

I find that the newspaper increases 
their vocabulary, teaches the child 
how to spell and stimulates interest 
in creative writing. 

HELEN C. LARGE 


Combining the Study of 
History with Handwork 


| Finp the following method 
makes the study of history more 
interesting. Our third grade was 
studying about the Norsemen when 
interest began to lag. I gave out 
lumps of colored clay, toothpicks and 
squares of colored paper. 

Each child was asked to model a 
Viking ship. Toothpicks made the 
masts, bits of paper the sails and 
Norsemen’s shields. The results 
were most gratifying when we set the 
tiny ships on a big outline map we 
drew with colored chalk on the 
work table. 

Now the clay is brought out for 
each new history project. We made 
castles for Feudal times, mummy 
cases for the Egyptians. The sub- 
ject farthest removed from a child’s 
experience becomes vital when hands 
and head work together. 

MARGARETTA HARMON 


Vaddic 


Many prefer to give 
him Dixon's Daddic 
at first. 


All school supply houses fur- 
nish this and other Dixon pencils 


for writing in public schools. 


School Bureau 
\ JOSEPH DIXON CRUCIBLE COMPANY 


Jersey City, New Jersey 
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Books In Review 


Horns AND ANTLERS, Wilfred S. 
Bronson; illustrated by the 
author. (Harcourt, Brace and 


Co.) $2.00. 


A book which gives the reader a 
chance to delve quite deeply into the 
privacy of the lives and habits of the 
North American deer and antelopes, 
whitetails, mule deer of the West, 
moose of Canada, mountain goats 
of the Rockies and others. It is 
written in an extremely interesting 
manner, and illustrated by the 
author, who is as clever with his 
superb illustrations as in his in- 
terpretation of the wild deer family. 


EFFELLI, Margot Austin; illus- 
trated by author. (E. P. Dutton 
& Co.) $1.50. 


From the time Effelli, the lovable 
little elephant, is carried up-side- 
down out of the jungle things begin 
to happen to him. First he is 
brought to the United States in a big 
ship, then put up for sale, but all 
the zoo keepers thought him too 
small. However, one of the small 
zoo keepers took him and _ led 
him away to the train. He is so 
unhappy that he begins to cry. 
When the engine starts he is thrown 
against the door of the car, the 
doors are thrown open, and out into 
the darkenss lands Effelli with a 
thump. From then on better things 
happen as he meets up with a very 
handsome parrot named Horatio 
Nelson, Lolly, the little girl, and 
Grandpop, and continues his new 
life with them in Grandpop’s van. 


Prompt Service For 
The Southwest 


MILTON BRADLEY 
KINDERGARTEN 
PRIMARY and ART 
SUPPLIES 

For over 35 years we have rep- 
resented Milton Bradley Com- 
pany. A complete stock of their 


merchandise is carried in Kansas 
City at all times. 


Write for Catalog 
HOOVER BROS., Inc. 
922 Oak Street, Kansas City, Mo. 


ZICKLE’s Puppy Doc, 
Turpin; 

Lundborg. 
Press.) $1.50. 


Anyone who loves small boys and 
puppy dogs—and who doesn’t— 
will love this delightful story of 
both. From the time the little 
stray puppy arrives and is adopted 
into the Brim family, the story is 
filled with suspense, sorrow and 
joy. The charming illustrations 
throughout the book give the fin- 
ishing touch to complete an adora- 
ble book all children will love and 
read and want to own. 


by Edna 
illustrated by Arne 
(The Graystone 


MarRK OF SENECA BAsIN, 
R. Langdale; 
Sandra James. 


Co.) $2.00. 


At the outset of the story when 
the orphaned lad of sixteen—Mark 
Kingsbury—in speaking to his foster 
mother, says: “I don’t believe my 
grandfather is dead, Mom, and some 
day, if he doesn’t find me first, I am 
going to find him,”’ the reader, too, 
is determined to aid in the search 
for this boy’s grandparent. At 
about the same time there was talk 
of the “big ditch,’”’ which later 
developed into the Erie Canal. 
This combination of the mystery of 
finding Mark’s grandfather and the 
history of the Erie Canal make 
interesting and educational reading. 


Hazel 
illustrated by 
(E. P. Dutton & 


MILTON BRADLEY’S 


Kindergarten and 
Primary Materials 


EXCLUSIVE CANADIAN 
REPRESENTATIVES 


THE GEORGE M. HENDRY CO. 
LIMITED 


270-274 King Street, West 
Toronto, Ont. 


Write for Catalogue 


(Canadian Customers Only) 
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PorEMS FOR PLAYTIME, by Carrie 
Rasmussen; illustrated by EIl- 
eanor J. Matthews. (Expression 
Co.) $1.25. 

A book which presents a new and 
valuable aspect on poetry for young 
children. An inspirational prelimi- 
nary section written for mothers and 
teachers goes back to the funda- 
mental appeal of poetry and rhythm 
expression for children. The poems 
are appealing childhood subjects and 
each has its suggestive interpretative 
action plays which children will 
enjoy in combination with the 
poems. 


PoEMs OF FuN AND Fancy, by 
Edith Martha Deplitch. (Expres- 
sion Co.) $1.25. 

A valuable book on the origin and 
presentation of Choral Speaking in 
the classroom, together with a fine 
collection of poems of every descrip- 
tion. Teachers will find this an in- 
valuable book on the subject. 


CouNT THE KITTENS, by Dorothy 
N. King; illustrated by Joseph 
Sica. (Harcourt, Brace and 
Co.) $1.50. 

A kitten story with a novel count- 
ing device attached to back inside 
cover, which teaches the child to 
count ten. Appealing story and 
illustrations. 


THE LitTLE Rep LIGHTHOUSE AND 
THE GREAT GRAy BrIpGE, by Hilde- 
garde H. Swift and Ly'nd Ward. 
(Harcourt, Brace and Co.) $1.75. 

In this story the little red light- 
house, actually located on the Hud- 
son River, becomes animated and 
has an interesting and adventurous 
tale to relate which will appeal to 
young readers. 


ete education for teaching 57th 
grades, kinder- Car 
garten and nursery school. Chil- 


dren’s demonstration school and 

observation center. Special summer classes. 

Beautiful resident hall. Located Chicago’s 

lovely North Shorenear lake. Cultural edu- 
cation plus vocational training. B.E. degree conferred 
. ze). also 3-year diploma and 2-year certificate. 

rite for list of successful alumnae. 
National College of Education 


EDNA DEAN BAKER, Pres. Box 212-L EVANSTON, ILL 


GOOD TEACHERS, SUPERVISORS, ETC., IN DEMAND 


OUR FIELD MIDDLE WEST AND WEST 


A 


UNEXCELLED 


This will be a big placement year. Write for information. 


ROCKY MT. TEACHERS’ AGENCY 


M 
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DENVER. C 


Member N.A.T.A. 


Largest, Most Successful Agency in the West 
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AY — MADE! 


CLEAN NON-POISONOUS 

ANTISEPTIC -ALWAYS SOFT 

AND PLASTIC-FOR USE IN 

EVERY GRADE FROM KIN- 

DERGARTEN TO ADVANCED 
ART SCHOOLS. 


MILTON BRADLEY COMPANY 
SPRINGFIELD.MASSACHUSETTS 
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eat geod food —grow big and 
Teo help my Uncle Sam along. 


Twelve Conservation Poster Designs 
Printed in Duplicating Ink 


clothes” is good edyi 
“sep them neat and 


SEAT WorK THAT IS TIMELY 
essential materials which will help further the nation’s war production. 

Here are war-time demands reduced to simple rhythm text ard outline design that a child can under- 
stand and apply in his own “help win the war” effort. 

The subject names are in outline letters with open centers to be filled in with colored crayons. The pic- 
torial poster designs, also to be colored, are attractive and expressive. 

Printed in hektograph ink, each of these posters will make 50 or more clear duplicates so that every 
child may have a copy to color, take home — and remember. 

The twelve subject titles are: 
SAVE PAPER SAVE PAPER BAGS BUY DEFENSE STAMPS’ SAVE TIN 
SAVE OLD TUBES TAKE IT WITH YOU BUILD HEALTH VICTORY GARDEN 
SAVE RUBBER CARE SAVES WEAR HOME CANNING SAVE YOUR SHOES 


In attractive portfolio. Price, postpaid, $0.50 
SAVE AND SERVE FOR LIBERTY portfolio with a year’s subscription to 


AMERICAN CHILDHOOD §3-00 value for $2.85 


Time- to Learn 


Printed in Duplicating Ink 


A new type of practical seat work 
which includes lessons in “telling time” and 
also offers an activity to supplement study of 
the clock dial. Some of the sheets show clock 
dials with hands indicating time. Under cach 
of these is a space in which the child writes the 
time shown by the position of the clock hands in the problem. Other shects bear clock dials on which the child 


draws in the clock hands to illustrate the time specified under each clock dial. An ideal method of teaching all 
vhases of telling time. 


Each master copy will make fifty or more duplicates, making an individual seat work copy for each child. 


Twelve sheets, size 9 x 11% inches, in portfolio. Price, postpaid, $0.50 


MILTON BRADLEY COMPANY 
Springfield, Massachusetts 
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